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Poetic licence is all very well, but you would be ill-advised to emulate the 
archer who shot his arrow into the air without, so far as we can find, taking 
any interest in its subsequent career. Such carefree abandon would have won 
for you no praise at Agincourt or Crecy ; neithe-—coming nearer home— 
would it commend you to any modern company of archers, of which there 
exist many more than you think. For archery is an ancient and an honour- 
able sport—and one, moreover, that has added something to the language. 
Exempli Gratia : The Midland Bank is as ‘straight as an arrow’; its resources 
are such that its * bolt’ is never ‘ spent’; and in the service it offers, it has ‘many 
strings to its bow’....This exercise in toxophilitic metaphor (no doubt as tir- 
ing to read as it was to write) practically exhausts our knowledge of the 
subject. Our customers will agree, however, that at least we have not been 
guilty in it of * pulling the long bow’. 
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2,150 branches in England and Wales 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Reader’s Harvest 


Sheaves of good reading come to you in 
every copy of The Listener. The pick of the 
week’s broadcast talks, harvested for your 
leisured moments, bring you informed 
views, news and facts on world affairs, 
literature, the arts, science, education, and 
other major subjects. 

Book reviews, new verse, and a tricky ex- 
ercise for crossword enthusiasts, are other 
weekly features that make The Listener a 
welcome arrival every Thursday. Ask your 
newsagent to deliver it. 


The 
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A BBC PUBLICATION 


EVERY THURSDAY SIXPENCE 


Lh 


Everyman’s 
Dictionary of 
Literary Biography 
English and American 


D. C. Browningm.a., 


New compilation replacing the old Short 
Biographical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture in Everyman’s Library. The 2,250 
entries cover in one volume of 768 pages in 
Everyman’s Reference Library the entire 
range of English and American literature 
from earliest times to the present day. 20s. 


From a Writer’s 
Notebook 


Van Wyck Brooks 


The distinguished American critic at his 
most creative. Its urbanity, originality, 
depth, and Emersonian wit present a pro- 
vocative series of ideas and observations, 
culled from a lifetime of reading, work, 


and thought. 21s. 


New in Everyman’s Library 
Boswell’s Journal of a 


Tour to the Hebrides 


Revised text edited, with new Introduction, by 
Lawrence F. Powell M.A. The indispensable 
supplement to the Life of Dr. Fohnson. 8s. 6d. 


Milton’s Prose Writings 
A new selection, edited by K. M. Burton M.a., 
including Milton’s Of True Religion, the ter 
part of his Of Civil Power and Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates, with selections from Tetra- 
chordon and De Doctrina in fifty pages more 
than the original edition, with new introduc- 
tory paragraphs. 10s. 6d. 


Anna Karenina Tolstoi 


In R. S. Townsend’s translation, with new In- 
troduction by Nikolay Andreyev PH.D., M.A., 
Lecturer in Slavonic Studies at Cambridge. 
2 vols. 8s. 6d. each 


Evelina Fanny Burney 
A comedy of the world ‘as it appears toa girl of 
seventeen.’ New Introduction by Lewis Gibbs. 

(March 27) 7s. 
Send for list of 700 volumes in Everyman's 
Library to DEN Ps Bedford St LondonWC2 
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A comprehensive programme of English from 7 to 17 


e 
English for Primary Schools w.?. MA this series’ 
said The Times Educational Supplement, ‘offers a sound and orthodox approach to the study of English for 
the first two years in the junior school. . . . The work is well set out ...on a double-page basis, which gives 
plenty of space and makes reference to the pictures much easier.” 
BOOKS 1 and 2 each 3s 6d BOOK 3 45 6d BOOK 4 ready shortly 


Clear English rntayson MA BEd and T.D.SMITH MA “Through- 
out both books,’ said The Times Literary Supplement when the first two books appeared, ‘the emphasis is 
on making the demand for written expression spring from an appeal to the every-day experience of the 
pupils.’ : 

BOOKS 1 and 2 each 33 6d BOOKS 3 and 4 each 4s 3d 


e 
English with a Purpose Roy PATERSON Headmaster, County Secondary Scho!, 
Whitley Bay This series of four books is designed for use with A and B classes in the secondary modern 
school. It provides for a carefully graded course, with ample revision, in the essential elements of English 
grammar and composition. 
BOOKS 1 and 2 each ss BOOKS 3 and 4 in preparation 


A Grammar School English Course J. MA 
This series of four books covers ull the work necessary for the English Language papers of the GCE at 
Ordinary Level. The main characteristics of the course are its integration and the way in which methodical 
step-by-step progress is planned and maintained from the first page to the last. 

bOOKS 1 and 2 each 6s 6d BOOK 3 7s . BOOK 4 in preparation 


The Teaching of English Series tris series provides texts graded 


for all ages, and covers grammar, poetry, prose and drama, with a special section devoted to Shakespeare. 
Init may be found something to suit every child’s taste and every teacher’s method. 


the five most recent titles 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES 48 ALLAN QUATERMAIN 45 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 4s THE SHETLAND BUS 4s 
WHITE FANG 


inspection copies from the Educational Manager 


PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON EDINBURGH 9 
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Italy and the 


English Romantics 
C. P. BRAND 


Dr Brand traces the social 
fashion which made Italy the 
goal of cultured Englishmen in 
the early nineteenth century, 
and examines the significance 
of Italy’s fascination for English 
Romantic writers. 35s. net 


Wordsworth’s 


Cambridge Education 
B. R. SCHNEIDER 


A study of Wordsworth and 
some of his contemporaries at 
Cambridge, showing the books 
he must have read and other 
features of the intellectual and 
social life of the time. 

32s. 6d. net 


TWO VOLUMES OF THE 
NEW SHAKESPEARE 


Troilus and Cressida 


Edited by Dr J. Dover Wilson 
and Miss Alice Walker, with an 
introduction, stage history, ex- 
tensive notes, and a glossary. 
18s. net 


Timon of Athens 


Edited by Dr J. Dover Wilson 
and Mr J. C. Maxwell, uniform 
with the play above. 18s. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY SERIES 
A new series of selections from im- 
portant twentieth century writers, 
edited with critical and biographical 
introductions, and notes where neces- 
sary, intended for sixth forms, train- 
ing colleges, and adult classes. 


D. H. Lawrence: Selected 
Poetry and Prose edited by 
T. R. BARNES 


This selection has been prescribed for 
the ‘A’ Level G.C.E. examination of 
the Cambridge Board for 1959 and 
1960. Ts. 6d. 


George Orwell: Selected writ- 


ings edited by GEORGE BOTT 


This book, which will be ready in 
April, has also been prescribed by 
the Cambridge Board for the ‘A’ 
Level examination in 1960. 7s. 6d. 


NEW DRAMA 
The Plays of John Whiting 


Thecollected plays of one of our most 
important younger dramatists, with 
an introduction by the author. 21s. 


The Chester Mystery Plays 
adapted into Modern English 
by MAURICE HUSSEY 


This selection contains sixteen plays, 
with production notes, stage direc- 
tions, and an introduction on medi- 
eval drama. Ts. 6d. 


Three Comedies by LUDVIG 


HOLBERG 


This classic Danish writer is so far 
little known in England. The three 
plays here given are The Transformed 
Peasant, The Arabian Powder, and 
The Healing Spring. 7s. 6d. 
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Notes and Observations 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 


R. J. B. PRIESTLEY in Thoughts in the 
Wilderness (Heinemann, 215.) lays about 

him with a vengeance. Once an apostle of the 
future, he doesn’t seem to like the future much 
now he’s got it. Mass communication, he 
laments, is not only destroying culture, it is fast 
rendering the population moronic. Our leaders 
are wolves and we are sheep. Television stars 
make authors and artists of no account. The 
Press concentrates on trivialities, education in 
the school is defeated by education in the 
street, Shakespeare’s poetry is buried under 
production, Billy Graham is a publicity build- 
up, genius is throttled by sleek executives, and 
above all we are threatened with extinction by 
nuclear weapons which we never asked for. 
Through nearly 250 pages Mr. Priestley seems 
hardly ever comforted except for a short time 
one evening when he finds himself alone listen- 
ing to Schubert on his gramophone. Nor is the 
world around him ever at peace except when, 
in an ingenious sketch entitled “The Hesperides 
Conference’, the leaders of the Great Powers 
meeting, together with their Foreign Minis- 
ters, Chiefs of Staffs, newspaper editors, and 
top busybodies, at a summit conference, fall 
into a coma during which their countries, 
bereft of leadership, propaganda, and decision, 


gradually become happy and prosperous and 
on excellent terms with their neighbours. 

How are we to equate Mr. Priestley’s 
gloomy panorama with Mr. Macmillan’s 
‘They’ve never had it so good’? Mr. Priestley 
would say that if by ‘it? Mr. Macmillan means 
motor-cars, television sets, and refrigerators, 
Mr. Macmillan is probably right: but since 
man cannot live by bread or electric gadgets 
alone, unless he provides himself with some- 
thing more spiritual he must not expect to 
find satisfaction. 

What mankind seems chiefly to need is a 
cause to strive for. War provides this, but now 
that war spells world suicide what are we to 
put into its place? The artist is lucky, for he 
can strive to create. The scientist is in a less 
happy position, for the harder he strives the 
nearer he comes to destroying. ‘But what 
should we really think of science’, I heard a 
professor of applied sciences asked recently at 
the end of his lecture on scientific progress, ‘if 
it is only going to blow us all up?’ ‘Science’, 
answered the professor, ‘comes from God, who 
planted in Eden the tree of the knowledge both 
of good and evil. If you buy the packet you 
must buy the lot.’ A shrewd answer, with 
which it seems we must be content. G. B. 


Hardy’s Dynasts and the ‘Mythical Method’ 


By J. M. STEDMOND 
(Assistant Professor of English, University of Saskatchewan) 


Hi called The Dynasts an epic-drama 
advisedly. It is neither one thing nor the 
other. It is a long, part prose, part poetic epic, 
in dramatic form, mainly concerned with the 


story of Napoleon as viewed by the spirits of the 
overworld. Indeed, Hardy himself does not fit 
comfortably into an orthodox literary niche. 
He is not entirely in place when labelled either 
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as a novelist or as a poet. For both roles he has 
obvious incapacities—as well as certain well- 
defined aptitudes. The ambiguous form of The 
Dynasts allows him to use the best of both sides 
of his literary talent. 

‘Hardy is the archetype of the modern poet,’ 
says Amiya Chakravarty in his book The Dyn- 
asts and the Post-War Age in Poetry, ‘and his 
genius has provided a standard by which the 
trends of our times can be measured.’ Only in 
passing, however, does Mr. Chakravarty refer 
to one of the most significantly modern aspects 
of this work of Hardy’s: ‘a desire to express a 
new sense of the continuity of Time’. Without 
going into the aesthetic concepts to which this 
desire has led, it is possible to note some of its 
manifestations in our century. In an oft-quoted 
essay, T. S. Eliot has referred to Joyce’s use of 
the Odyssean parallel in his novel Ulysses as 
having ‘the importance of a scientific dis- 
covery. ... In using the myth, in manipulating 
a continuous parallel between contemporaneity 
and antiquity,’ Mr. Eliot contends, ‘Mr. Joyce 
is pursuing a method which others must pursue 
after him. . . . It is simply a way of controlling, 
of ordering, of giving a shape and a significance 
to the immense panorama of futility and 
anarchy which is contemporary history. . . . 
Instead of the narrative method, we may now 
use the mythical method.’ According to Allen 
Tate, in Ezra Pound’s Cantos ‘powerful juxta- 
positions of the ancient, the Renaissance, and 
the modern worlds reduce all three elements 
to an unhistorical miscellany, timeless and 
without origin’. This he calls ‘the peculiarly 
modern quality of Mr. Pound’. And Mr. Eliot 
also, in The Waste Land, is, in the words of 
Edmund Wilson, ‘living half the time in the 
real world of contemporary London and half 
the time in the haunted wilderness of the 
medieval legend’. One need only mention the 
obsession which Greek myth seems to have been 
with French playwrights in recent years, and the 
obvious echoes in Eliot’s plays (The Family Re- 
union with its use of the Eumenides of Aeschylus 
and The Cocktail Party in which the influence of 
the Alcestis of Euripides has been pointed out 
by the poet himself) to indicate that the ‘mythi- 
cal method? is still very much with us. 

In her useful book, T. S. Eliot: The Design of 
his Poetry, Elizabeth Drew spends considerable 


time discussing just what Eliot meant when he 


used the term ‘mythical method’. ‘Modern 
scholarship’, she notes, ‘now recognizes that 
myth is no dead form, a relic of antiquity, an 
empty survival. ... The mythical method is the 
presentation of experience in symbolic form, the 
earliest and still the most direct and immediate 
form of human expression.’ It was, Miss Drew 
feels, ‘the juxtaposition of the “‘shape and signifi- 
cance”’ of life given expression in these symbolic 
terms with “the immense panorama of futility 
and anarchy which is contemporary history” in 
which Eliotsawa hope foranewadvance towards 
order and form’. While Hardy in The Dynasts 
madeno such elaborate attempt to juxtapose an- 
cient and modern as Joyce and Pound and Eliot 
were to do later, he did, ina very real sense, seek 
to superimpose antique models on recent events. 

As critics such as Abercrombie, Brennecke, 
and Rutland have pointed out, parallels be- 
tween Hardy’s epic-drama form and the 
ancient Greek tragedies of Aeschylus are ex- 
tremely helpful guides towards full apprecia- 
tion of The Dynasts. But none of these critics 
seems to have noted the ful! significance of these 
parallels. They have indicated, for instance, 
that the overworld phantoms give unity to the 
panoramic view of the Napoleonic wars; but 
they do not seem to have sensed the ironic over- 
tones inherent in Hardy’s use of this Aeschylean 
superstructure. Writing in the fifth century 
B.c., at the very beginning of recorded Greek 
drama, Aeschylus was struggling with essen- 
tially the same problems as those which con- 
cerned Hardy 2,500 years later. The fact of evil 
in the world ; the nature of the power controlling 
the universe; the relation of man to this control- 
ling power—these were problems which troubled 
Aeschylus, as they have troubled many another 
artist. Hardy must have been aware of the con- 
trast between his answers and those of Aeschylus. 

One has only to set the opening lines of The 
Suppliants beside those of The Dynasts to accen- 
tuate the positions of the two writers. This is 
what the Chorus of Aeschylus says: 


Zeus! Lord and guard of suppliant hands! 
Look down benign on us who crave 
Thine aid... . 


Hardy’s overworld spirits speak thus: 
What of the Immanent Will and Its designs? 


It works unconsciously, as heretofore. eee 
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The only extant Aeschylean play which deals 
with material similar to Hardy’s is The Persians. 
In this, as in all his tragedies, Aeschylus uses a 
specific catastrophe as a foreground to vivify 
the far-reaching perspective of his belief in the 
order and purpose of the universe. In this case 
he is concerned with the fall of the great Xerxes 
as a result of the Nemesis which always attends 
hubris, just as Hardy, in his drama, is concerned 
with the fall of the great Napoleon. But there 
is much irony implicit in any attempt to relate 
the views which the two dramatists held about 
the nature of the universe. Hardy believed in 
an order, but an order imposed by an un- 
conscious and apparently purposeless Will. 
Aeschylus believed in a moral order, in a deity 
who was both just and merciful. W. R. Rutland 
has demonstrated Hardy’s interest in and close 
study of the ancient Greek drama. The poet 
who relished ‘satires of circumstance’ must 
have appreciated to the full the irony of 
associating Aeschylean means with such differ- 
ent ends. A great deal of the flavour of Hardy’s 
epic-drama is missed if one reads The Dynasts 
without juxtaposing the views of the ancient 
and the modern writer. 

Hardy’s work is complete in itself—but just 
as a knowledge of the classics is necessary for a 
full appreciation of Paradise Lost, so a knowledge 
of ancient Greek drama is a prerequisite to a 
full understanding of the implications of The 
Dynasts. Just as the Napoleonic chronicle is a 
play within the play, so the whole epic-drama 
is contained within the larger context of 
classical antiquity. 

The over-all structural plan of The Dynasts 
is Aeschylean; the three long acts are equiva- 
lent to the three plays which make up a trilogy 
like the Oresteia. The acts of The Dynasts can be 
considered separately, but, just as the Aeschy- 
lean trilogy is indissolubly bound together by 
theme and philosophical background, so is 
Hardy’s tripartite epic-drama. Hardy’s use of 
the chorus is another obvious feature borrowed 
from the early Greeks. It has been said that 
Hardy’s chorus does not represent either the 
national spirit or the universal sympathy of 
human nature that was expressed by the Greek 
chorus, but is in fact a representation of the 
personal philosophy of the author. Thus 
Hardy’s figures have been likened, rather, to 
the personified abstractions of the medieval 


morality play—but, as Ernest Brennecke points 
out, the demons ‘Strength’ and ‘Force’ figure 
in the opening scene of Aeschylus’ Prometheus. 
The ‘Ocean Nymphs’, too, in Prometheus, may 
be compared to Hardy’s ‘Pities’, and there are 
similarities between the Argive elders in the 
Agamemnon and the Spirit of the Years in The 
Dynasts. There is a family relationship, also, be- 
tween the ‘Eumenides’ and the Spirits Sinister 
and Ironic; and Hardy’s Spirit of Rumour and 
his use of stage directions and ‘dumb shows’ are 
reminiscent of Aeschylus’ device of having off- 
stage scenes described by a messenger. 

What did Hardy stand to gain by displaying 
his modern philosophy in an ancient Greek 
showcase? He had lost his faith in the doctrines 
of Christianity ; for him, these were no longer a 
satisfactory statement of the meaning of the 
universe. Cast loose in space, so to speak, his 
mind plunged back through time to find a 
resting-place in another system of religious 
belief. In the well-formulated philosophies of 
ancient Greece his feet touched solid ground 
once more. He could not agree with the final 
solutions arrived at by such a man as Aeschy- 
lus, but he could respect the intellectual honesty 
of the effort made, and the artistic merits of the 
form in which these beliefs were cast. What 
more logical, then, than to use the classical 
backdrop as a screen on which to cast his own 
view of the universe as it had grown through 
long speculation on life and the findings of 
modern science? 

Hardy had a vision of the universe as one 
controlled by an unconscious Immanent Will. 
But, though the Will was unconscious, man was 
not. This paradox makes his vision a tragic one. 
Critics who derive their theories from the 
Greek and Shakespearian versions generally 
feel that three basic assumptions are an essen- 
tial part of tragedy: the dignity of man; the 
freedom of his will and his responsibility for the 
use he makes of that will; and the existence in 
the universe of a superhuman factor. It would 
seem that Hardy’s promulgation of an Imma- 
nent Will was inimical to two out of three of 
the traditionally necessary ingredients of tragic 
drama. Man as the puppet of the Will has 
neither dignity nor responsibility. This was the 
aesthetic problem which Hardy had to solve 
if he wished to give adequate artistic expression 
to his vision of life. 
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Rutland, very much aware of Hardy’s 
dilemma, felt that he solved it by making the 
spirits the real protagonists. This hardly seems 
to be a tenable theory, however, for they, too, 
are controlled by the Will, and are merely 
expressions of various aspects of a monistic 
mechanism. There is, then, in Hardy’s drama, 
no single tragic hero. He makes no attempt to 
build up one character possessed of dignity and 
power who, because of a tragic flaw, is over- 
thrown. Rather, he gives us a panoramic 
picture of a large segment of humanity, strug- 
gling to make the best, and sometimes the worst, 
of a far-from-perfect universe. No more than 
Milton can he resolve the paradox of free will 
and an omnipotent creator. Hardy, in fact, 
accentuates the problem by having his spirits 
constantly refer to the all-pervading power of 
the Will. But the Will is unconscious and man 
is all too conscious. Only an unconscious Will 
could allow evil to exist—only a conscious man 
could suffer so exquisitely. There is the con- 
cept, and it seems an essentially tragic one. But 
individual man is a puppet, lacking in tragic 
dignity, caught in the grips of a meaningless 
universe—a tale told by an idiot. 

It is man en masse, then, that Hardy pictures. 
And what of the Spirits; what do they re- 
present? Since man is the only conscious 
creature in the universe, these overworld phan- 
toms must be intended as manifestations of 
human points of view. One must not forget, 
though, the Aeschylean perspective in which 
all this must be seen. Man in ancient Greece 
was able to rationalize the evil in the world by 
means of the noble concept of a just and merci- 
ful godhead. Now, twenty-five centuries later, 
and with the realization that the former con- 
cept was merely wishful thinking, there is still 
present in man the Spirit of the Pities, full of 
compassion and hope. And, finally, it is this 
Spirit which triumphs. If the Will made all, 
this Spirit argues, it also is responsible for the 
noble sentiments which have been expressed. 


Is it, then, too much to hope that consciousness 
will evolve outwards from man to encompass all 
the universe, just as man’s own consciousness of 
his position in the universe seems to have been 
slowly growing? Despite the sneering com- 
ment of the Spirit Ironic, the wise and ancient 
Spirit of the Years is deeply impressed by this 
argument, and its chorus ends the drama: 


But—a stirring thrills the air 

Like to sounds of joyance there 

That the rages 

Of the ages 

Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered 
from the darts that were, 

Consciousness the Will informing, till It 
fashion all things fair! 


Thus, Hardy has given dignity to a race of 
puppets by introducing evolution into his 
monism. The whole of mankind is the tragic 
hero, caught in the web of inevitable Will, and 
yet, in the face of apparent hopelessness, 
clinging desperately to the noble elements 
which have evolved in human consciousness. 
Hardy’s final position is far from the negation 
of Schopenhauer, or the illogic of Nietzsche. 

The ‘myth’ which Hardy, by implication, 
contrasts with that of Aeschylus is a peculiarly 
modern one. It represents a valiant attempt to 
salvage for man some traces of the tragic dig- 
nity of which science has threatened to divest 
him. The Dynasts in fact states in dramatic form 
a case for the ‘minimal man’ not unlike that 
presented recently by Joseph Wood Krutch in 
his Measure of Man.! While Hardy’s application 
of the ‘mythical method’ certainly differs in 
intensity from that of Joyce, Pound, and Eliot, 
in his use of it—as in so much else in his work— 
he foreshadows typical preoccupations of our 
time. Though later writers may have out- 
distanced him in technical skill, they can 
hardly be said to have done so in perception 
and in sensitivity to the problems of the 
modern world. 


Terror 
EING a child, he loved his own road best 
And so, far from the homestead, with the light 
Failing, he proudly took his way alone, 
Lost all the cousins, and was seized by night. 


1 Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 1954. 
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Terror 


Then on his heart he felt the weight of vast 
Acres of empty silence pressing round, 

Ran wild, cried out, and hearing his child’s voice, 
Fell down and shouted louder to the ground, 


And through the dark and over the black hills 
And through the bars of taloned trees that reared 
Above him, urged his terror’s need and called 

On God to rescue him from God he feared. 


Till, after hours, there came a saving spark, 
Slow, far away; and out of cavernous night, 


Running and shouting, he escaped—the dark’s 


Amoeba rendered man at touch of light. 


In this propitious manner was a child 


Recovered, who might otherwise have strayed 
Through the indifferent bush abandoned, till 


Some careless dawn marked where his bones were laid; 


And being a grown boy now, he strides the hills 
With bombs in every pocket, and his cry, 


Bold and befitting is: ‘I fear no God. 
Just let Him try again. Just let Him try.’ 


ib has been remarked that when confessions 
ended, diaries began. While this dictum 
admits of reservations—Newman’s Apologia pro 
Vita Sua, for example, which is undoubtedly in 
the first category, was published in 1864, long 
after the writing of diaries had become estab- 
lished—it remains substantially true, especially 
where clerical diaries are concerned; and the 
transitional period is effectually covered by the 
Journal of John Wesley. This he kept consis- 
tently for the greater part of his life, using 
abbreviations, shorthand, and a cipher of his 
own invention. The Journal is of inestimable 
value to all students of the eighteenth century, 
since not only does it cover practically the 
whole period, but is both copious and detailed, 
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and is highly characteristic of one who was in 
the most inclusive sense ‘a full man’, 

Like that of Cobbett, Wesley’s style is vivid, 
straightforward, and concise—‘manly, un- 
affected diction’, to quote Coleridge’s phrase 
in another context—and serves equally well to 
enshrine a pious meditation, to commend or 
criticize a disciple, or describe with redoubt- 
able zest one of the innumerable affrays in 
which he was engaged during his long evan- 
gelistic career. One gains an impression of a 
man of extreme vigour, courtesy, and self- 
confidence—an impression confirmed by a 
glance at the bas-relief profile in Westminster 
Abbey, in which the firm set of the lips, the 
thrusting jaw, arrogant nose, and deeply 


| 
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trenched line from nostril to mouth are offset 
by the benignity of the expression, which does 
not lack a suggestion of humour. Small wonder 
that Wesley has been called by a present-day 
writer (not, moreover, a member of his own 
Communion) the most remarkable figure of an 
age of remarkable figures. 

As might be expected, never did his charac- 
ter show to greater advantage—assuming 
heroic proportions—than when he was in the 
throes of adversity or in the midst of furious 
conflict, as on the occasion when he went to 
visit a sick woman at Falmouth: 

‘Almost as soon as I was set down, the 
house was beset on all sides by an innumer- 
able multitude of people. A louder or more 
confused noise could hardly be at the taking 
of a city by storm. . . . The rabble roared 
with all their throats, “Bring out the Canor- 
um! Where is the Canorum?” No answer 
being given, they quickly forced open the 
outer door and filled the passage. Only a 
wainscot-partition was between us, which 
was not likely to stand long. I immediately 
took down a large looking-glass which hung 
against it, supposing the whole side would 
fall in at once. When they began their work, 
with abundance of bitter imprecations, poor 
Kitty was utterly astonished, and cried out, 
sir, what must we do?” I said, must 
pray.” Indeed at that time, to all appear- 
ance, our lives were not worth an hour’s 
purchase. She asked, “But, sir, is it not better 
for you to hide yourself? To get into the 
closet?” I answered, “‘No. It is best for me 
to stand just where I am.” Among those 
without were the crews ofsome privateers. ... 
Some of these, being angry at the slowness of 
the rest, thrust them away, and, coming up 
altogether, set their shoulders to the inner 
door, and cried out, ‘‘Avast, lads, avast!” 
Away went all the hinges at once, and the 
door fell back into the room. I stepped for- 
ward at once into the midst of them, and 
said, “Here I am. Which of you has any- 
thing to say to me? To which of you have I 
done any wrong? To you? Or you? Or you?” 
I continued speaking till I came, bare-headed 
as I was (for I purposely left my hat, that 
they might all see my face) into the middle 
of the street, and then, raising my voice, said, 
“Neighbours, countrymen! Do you desire to 


hear me speak?’ They cried vehemently, 
“Yes, yes. He shall speak. He shall. Nobody 
shall hinder him.” But having nothing to 
stand on, and no advantages of ground, I 
could be heard by few only. However, I 
spoke without intermission, and, as far as the 
sound reached, the people were still; till one 
or two of their captains turned about and 
swore not a man should touch him.’ 


After Wesley’s epic performance, the diary 
of another eighteenth-century cleric, James 
Woodforde, Rector of Weston Longeville, 
Norfolk, seems superficially to be a chronicle of 
small beer. But Woodforde cannot be ignored, 
not only on account of his achievement (for 
all its modest scope), but also because he 
typified the Anglican incumbent of an era 
when sacerdotalism was at a discount, and, 
religious fervour declining into religious re- 
spectability, the priest tended to become trans- 
formed into the parson. As such he mixed 
familiarly with the members of his flock, who 
regarded him very much as one of themselves. 
In consequence, Woodforde’s diary has a 
strong secular flavour; and to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of day-by-day, jogtrot 
rustic England—the England faithfully depic- 
ted in another medium by Morland and Old 
Crome—one cannot do better than to choose 
Woodforde as one’s guide. 

His diary begins on 19 October 1758 and 
ends on 17 October, 1802 (with a characteristic 
reference to the roast beef provided for dinner). 
During this period (as the late John Beresford, 
Woodforde’s Editor, pointed out) England 
passed through three major crises: the Seven 
Years War, the War of American Indepen- 
dence, and the war succeeding the French 
Revolution, in the midst of which he died. 
Although rustic tranquillity was Woodforde’s 
happy portion, these stirring events did not 
pass unnoticed by him, their repercussions on 
the life of the village and surrounding country- 
side being scrupulously noted. If Wesley brings 
St. Paul to mind, Woodforde suggests Pepys— 
but, as it were, an expurgated Pepys, as witness 
his entry for 1 January 1767: 

‘I read Prayers this morning at C. Carey 

Church being New Year’s Day. I dined, 


supped and spent the evening till 10 o’clock 
at Parsonage, and after ten I went over to 
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Mr. Clarke’s new Hospital where I spent the 
whole night and part of the morning till 
4 o'clock a-dancing, on account of Mr. 
James Clarke’s apprenticeship being expired. 
A great deal of company was there indeed, 
viz, etc. .. . We had a very good band of 
musick, 2 Violins and a Base Viol. We were 
excessive merry and gay there indeed.’ 


Like Pepys, Woodforde was in the habit of 
noting the cost of this or that commodity—to 
the wistful astonishment of present-day readers, 
so low were the prices—and his diary actually 
begins with an account (‘A pair of Curling 
Tongs £0.2.8, two Logick Books {£0.6.0, two 
Bottles of Port Wine £0.3.4’). More import- 
antly, he had the Pepysian gift of making his 
readers active participants in the happenings 
he describes, thereby proving himself a born 
diarist. Finally, like Pepys again, he had a 
relish for detail, nothing being too trivial for 
careful recording. On 5 February 1790, for 
example, he devotes nearly the whole of the 
day’s entry to the ill-health of his cow, having 
noted previously that she ‘was very weak in- 
deed, not able to get up’: 


‘My poor Cow rather better this morning, 
but not able to get up as yet, she having a 
Disorder which I never heard of before or 
any of our Somersett friends. It is called 
Tail-shot, that is, a separation of some of the 
joints of the Tail about a foot from the tip of 
the Tail, or rather a slipping of one joint 
from another. It also makes her Teeth quite 
loose in her head. The Cure, is to open that 
part of the Tail so slipt lengthways and put 
in an Onion boiled and some Salt, and bind 
it up with some coarse Tape.’ 


Woodforde’s diary is essentially factual with 
no literary flourishes whatsoever, and what 
reflections he makes are brief and trite, al- 
though by these he proves himself to have been 
a good, kindly, decently devout man. 

Another eighteenth-century clerical diarist 
who deserves at least passing mention is one 
Cole, incumbent of the parish of Bletchley in 
Buckinghamshire. Parson Cole has a twofold 
claim to distinction: firstly, he was a friend and 
correspondent of Walpole, and secondly, his 
diary has been edited by Miss Helen Waddell. 
Canon Roger Lloyd sketches him vividly as ‘a 
dour old man, a fine scholar of antiquities, a 
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lifelong diarist, and, it seems, a distinctly in- 
different parson . . . a grumpy, fat old man 
[who} used to peer at his parchments and read 
the letters the carrier brought him from Wal- 
pole in Downing Street’. 

A minor literary sensation was caused some 
eighteen years ago by the publication, under 
the sponsorship of Mr. William Plomer, of a 
selection from the diary of Francis Kilvert, 
who died in 1879 at the age of thirty-eight. 
Like Woodforde and Cole, Kilvert was a 
country clergyman who passed most of his 
working life in the beautiful Welsh borde=> 
country—the home of the Herbert family and 
of Henry Vaughan. Again one encounters a 
tale of unexacting pastoral duties faithfully 
performed, this time interspersed with refer- 
ences to such Victorian pastimes as croquet 
and archery. What distinguished Kilvert from 
his fellows was an acute poetic sensibility which 
led critics to compare him with Dorothy 
Wordsworth, to Proust, to Pepys, to Amiel, to 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, and—inexplicably— 
to D. H. Lawrence. To Dorothy Wordsworth, 
at all events, his affinity is constantly apparent. 
To take one example: as he walked to Hay on 
7 February 1872, he noted that 


‘the afternoon was brilliant in its loveliness. 
The sun was under a cloud from behind 
which streamed seven broad rays on to the 
variegated mountain and valley, river and 
meadow, striking out brilliant gems of sun- 
lit emerald green on the hillsides.’ 


Again, in the entry for 4 October of the previ- 
ous year, there is the following note on the 
river Milw below Pen Vaen: 


‘The brook was running broad and strong 
but clear over its beds of waving green 
cresses and under its fringe of trees. Then 
up the beautiful mountain side among the 
golden gorse and rusting fern and fragile 
harebells yet lingering on the hill.’ 


Mr. Plomer writes that ‘his visual sense is 
developed in a rare degree, and it is largely 
because he can see that his gift for plastic 
description is so remarkable’. On a higher 
plane of perception there is this entry for 
Quinquagesima Sunday, 3 March 1878: 

‘Some of the graves were as white as snow 
with snowdrops. The southern side of the 


Churchyard was crowded with a multitude 
of tombstones. They stood thick together, 
some taller, some shorter, some looking over 
the shoulders of others, and as they stood up 
all looking one way and facing the morning 
sun they looked like a crowd of men, and it 
seemed as if the morning of the Resurrection 
had come and the sleepers had arisen from 
their graves and were standing upon their 
feet silent and solemn, all looking towards 
the East to meet the Rising of the Sun.’ 


There are a number of descriptions of groups 
of people who seem to have a specific, if un- 
defined, relationship with their immediate 
environment, suggestive of the figures in a 
painting by Samuel Palmer, Kilvert’s colouring 
—if words can appropriately be compared with 
pigments—also bears some resemblance to Pal- 
mer’s, as when he notes how ‘the lurid copper 
smoke hung in a dense cloud over Swansea, and 
the great fleet of oyster boats under the cliff was 
heaving in the greenest sea I ever saw’. 

Kilvert’s distinctive temperament was mani- 
fest in his dealings with everyone he encoun- 
tered in the various parishes he served, and 
Mr. Plomer rightly emphasizes his awareness 
of the contrast between his own good fortune 
and the hard lives of the unprivileged. He 
went further (one is reminded of Keats’s 
‘Negative Capability’), and seemed as though 
he actually identified himself with those in 
need of help or sympathy or encouragement. 
He was at his best with children, and there is a 
moving description in his diary of an encounter 
with a dying child, the entry being for Sunday, 

t October 1871: 


‘The great change was stealing over her. 
Death was stamped on her face. I saw the child 
was dying then and I knew she would not live 
to see the morning light of this world. I said to 
her, “‘Jesus loves littlechildren. Hesaid, ‘Suffer 
the little children to come to me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ ” I repeated the verse, ‘Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild’’. She said the Lord’s 
Prayer after me. She knew me perfectly but 
her words came with difficulty and her blue 
eyes were glazing then. She had seen a beauti- 
ful bright place, a garden, and numbers of 
beautiful little children and was much vexed 
because hersister Bellacould notseethem too.’ 
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This tenderness and unselfconscious piety— 
not entirely in accord with present-day taste, 
perhaps—was highly typical of Kilvert, as was 
a counterbaiancing sense of humour of a simple 
kind which makes the virtuous and gifted man 
portrayed in his diary a very human and like- 
able companion. 

It is difficult to imagine two men less like 
each other than Francis Kilvert and William 
Ralph Inge, the best-known Dean of St. Paul’s 
after John Donne. An adored and adoring 
husband and father, holding the one office in 
the Church he most desired, and both rich and 
renowned, outwardly at least Dean Inge was 
one of the most fortunate of mortals. Yet, out- 
side the confines of his private life, he was not a 
happy man. A bad fairy attended his christen- 
ing with a malignant gift in the form of a 
temperamental pessimism which found ex- 
pression in countless essays and articles, earning 
for him the soubriquet of ‘the Gloomy Dean’. 
This he resented and disowned, but it was none 
the less applicable. His outlook on the future of 
mankind was one of unqualified despair, and 
he derided the smug Victorian notion of an 
automatic law of progress—‘Of course there 
is nothing of the kind.’ Man remained for him 
the most savage and barbarous of created 
things, a fearsome combination of ape, tiger, 
and donkey. As for politics, although he was a 
High Tory (assuming he adhered to any politi- 
cal party), he had scarcely more sympathy for 
Imperialism than for Socialism, while his 
attitude to society in general was Nietzschean 
in its arrogance. For Dean Inge, the only hope 
for his country—and that a bleak one—lay in 
the ascendancy of a Master Race consisting of 

those intellectual aristocrats in whose company 
he felt most completely at home. For the 
professional classes—especially for doctors; 
here he resembled Kipling—his regard was 
high; but for the working man his hatred—it 
was no less—was virulent, as when he indicted 
the ‘lazy miner who extorts his thousands a 
year from the householders of England, and 
the bricklayer who battens on the rates and 
does about two and a half hours of honest work 
a day’. Despite such wild and whirling words, 
his attitude, though grossly unjust, was not 
entirely illogical, since he was an ardent 
Darwinian in his belief in the survival of the 
fittest whatever their inheritance; and these he 
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sincerely believed were to be found almost ex- 
clusively listed between the covers of Who’s Who. 

As a student of eugenics—he confessed to a 
passion for vital statistics—he believed in the 
admixture of red blood with blue; nevertheless, 
he had a strong predilection for the company of 
the socially eminent, and many of the passages 
in the diary he kept during his tenure of the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s, from 1911 to 1934, read 
like extracts from the Social Register. On 12-14 
June 1920, for example, he records: 


‘A curious week-end with the Asquiths, at 
the Wharf, Sutton Courtenay. An oddly 
assorted company—Lord Sheffield, well read 
and clever, a pronounced agnostic; Baker, a 
Fellow of New College; Agar Robertes of the 
Stock Exchange; Lady Coats, cotton-thread 
millionairess; Mrs. Keppel, the friend of 
King Edward VII; Professor and Mrs. Keeble 
from Oxford, and Lady Diana Manners.’ 


Again, on 28 September 1925: 


‘The young King and Queen of Greece— 
George II and Elizabeth—came to tea. The 
Lord Mayor and Mayoress, Mrs. Baldwin, 
and Sir Maurice de Bunsen came to meet 
them. Kitty showed the King and Queen 
over the house. The King said, “If we are in 
England again next year, may we come and 
see you?” The Queen was very friendly.’ 


Dean Inge frankly admitted that he 
thoroughly enjoyed being a person of conse- 
quence by virtue of his high position in the 
Anglican Church; yet of that same Church he 
frequently spoke and wrote with contempt, 
having no love for what he regarded as ‘mum- 
mified customs that have long outlasted their 
usefulness and otiose dogmas that have long 
lost their vitality’. For many of his colleagues 
his scorn was no less corrosive. In the Intro- 
duction to his diary he observes: 


‘My comments on the debates in Con- 
vocation and the Church Assembly are 
hardly fit for publication. I remember a 
discussion on the “cursing psalms”—the 
137th for example. They are not read in the 
synagogues. Dean Wace of Canterbury 
hoped that they would be retained, because 
they express our justifiable feelings toward 
the Germans. Another voter on the same 
side said to me, “Of course every well- 
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instructed Christian knows that those verses 
refer only to our spiritual enemies.” I used 
to come away feeling almost in despair about 
the Church of England.’ 


The diary as a whole is acutely disappointing. 
Like the other clerical diarists who have been 
considered, Dean Inge wrote of a vanished 
world—one of wealth, ease, and privilege in 
which Britain was supreme; but his writing is 
without distinction, and his jottings are too 
frequently mere catalogues of social engage- 
ments. To regard it as typical of the complete 
individual, however, is to make a capital error. 
In the face of all evidence to the contrary, he 
was a deeply spiritual man, as can be perceived 
from a reading of his study of Plotinus, possibly 
the greatest of many memorable books. From 
this and such other major works as his volume 
on mysticism and his published lectures on 
philosophy and religion, it is apparent that his 
mind was steeped in Greek thought to the 
extent that he could, not inaccurately, be 
described as a Christian Platonist. In his 
religious life he was by choice a solitary, who, 
as he admitted, prayed best when he entered 
into his chamber and shut the door. Unlike 
such famous contemporaries as Edward Talbot, 
Charles Gore, and William Temple, he vehem- 
ently repudiated the idea of the Church’s being 
an agent for social regeneration, maintaining 
bluntly that the function of religion was to 
search after the nature of God, and that 
Christianity was, simple and solely, a standard 
of spiritual values and a way of life. One is not 
surprised to learn that he expressed sympathy 
with the ideals of the Society of Friends, des- 
pite its members’ urgent sense of social respon- 
sibility. On 2 July 1926 he wrote ir his diary: 


‘I gave an address to the Quakers at 
Jordans; my hostess was Mrs. Bigland, 
widow of a portrait painter. I liked her very 
much, and indeed I was much attracted by 
all the old Quaker ladies, who have a rather 
distinctive look and manner. Bernard Shaw 
says I am a Quaker, and he is not far wrong. 
The extreme simplicity of their worship 
pleases me, but I cannot fix my attention for 
long in their silent services. Perhaps with 
practice I could. I said to Jacks, ‘When I 
am kicked out of the Church of England I 
think I know where I shall go.” ’ 
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There was something both of Savonarola and 
St. Simeon Stylites in Dean Inge’s character, 
as well as a strong tincture of one of the more 
apocalyptic of biblical prophets. Dour and 
splenetic, he wore a spiritual hair-shirt, and 
abhorred any easy compromise in matters of 
faith or any deviation from truth as he saw it, 
however disquieting that truth might be. Com- 
pared with Parson Woodforde and Francis 
Kilvert, he was a man of extraordinary com- 


pronounce. If he appeared to worship Mam- 
mon unduly, he worshipped God with infinitely 
greater fervour—with a fervour, indeed, not 
less than Wesley’s. As the late A. G. Gardiner 
once percipiently remarked: ‘He, in his way, 
has as clear a vision of the City of Destruction 
as “the God-intoxicated” Calvinist of the 
seventeenth century had, and if the journey 
to Beulah is not so plain to him as it was to 
Christian, he is, at least, desperately seeking to 


plexity on whom a final verdict is difficult to find it.’ 


CHARLES MORGAN 


In the death of Charles Morgan the Association, in common with 
the nation, loses one of its most distinguished men of letters. All 
members who heard or have read Morgan’s Presidential Address, 
1954, On Learning to Write, will remember its brilliance, elevation, 
and practical guidance, and especially perhaps the phrase: ‘From 
the Prayer Book and the Bible we English may learn how to pray 
and how to tell a story.’ Vale, anima candida! 


DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


Members of the English Association will have learned with regret of 
the sudden death, on 17 December 1957, of Miss Dorothy L. Sayers. 
Elected Vice-President of the Association in 1943, Miss Sayers had 
earlier contributed a characteristic article entitled ‘Aristotle on 
Detective Fiction’ to the first number of English (long out of print). 
As guest of the Association at one of the Annual Luncheons she 
made, during the after-luncheon speeches, some pungent and 
stimulating observations on current English. In her capacity of 
entertainer, in the creation of first-class detective fiction, and 
of religious playwright and classical scholar, Miss Sayers will be 
remembered as one of the century’s leading women of letters. 
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Questions for April 
wan weather points the way 
Out of the gaunt town 


Towards a suitable scene 
For formal celebration. 


But what are the vocables 
To hold and fasten down 
The new-bread freshness of 
This sweet regeneration, 


Blossoms white as lambs, 
Adroitly busy birds, 

Green smells upon our tongues, 
And on our foreheads clouds? 


Why not luxuriate, 
Strip off the shirt of words, 
Rollick like the hot 
Pleasure-reddened crowds? 


But no, not us, we must 
With agitated breath 
Beneath iambic feet 
Trample all to death. 


VERNON SCANNELL 


The Chestnut-trees 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


* a ND in summer the branches of the chestnut 

trees used to push through the bedroom 
window, and the flowers would fall on the 
parquet floor.’ 

To G.’s small daughter, whose horizon was 
bounded by the treeless sweep of the South 
Downs, there was a sort of enchantment in the 
thought of those trees. She would ask .to be 
told: about them again and again, and about 
the pig-tailed, plaid-frocked French schoolgirls 
with whom her mother used to stroll sedately 
in the gravelled courtyard. Stories of the vast 
cathedral where on Holy Thursday the 
Cardinal Archbishop washed the feet of the 
choirboys in a basin of gold, or of the hill-top 
chapel of Our Lady of Bon Secours, with its 
votive offerings and its blue-vaulted, star- 


pranked roof, seemed remote in comparison, 
entrancing though they were in their own way. 

‘If we should ever go to Rouen,’ G. promised, 
‘I will take you to see the school.’ 

‘And the chestnuts—the ones that used to 
push through the window?’ 

‘And the chestnuts, darling—of course.” 

They went when the child was eleven years 
old. She never forgot her first impressions of a 
foreign country. Except for Westminster Abbey 
she had never seen a great Gothic church, and 
the cathedral spoke to her heart. In the Treas- 
ury she saw the episcopal ring of the late 
Cardinal Archbishop, and remembered that 
her mother had once kissed that pale, square- 
cut sapphire. She was delighted by the Suisse 
at St. Maclou, especially when he extended 
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a gold-braided arm towards the blank windows 
where once the rich stained glass had glowed, 
and said, ‘Regardez, Madame—ces vilains 
Calvinistes.’ Vilains indeed, if they had broken 
beautiful things. 

Through this palimpsest of new images there 
was visible all the time the outline of a chestnut- 
tree. The month was October, but with the 
unreason of childhood she pictured the trees of 
the playground as being in full flower. And 
surely another generation of pig-tailed, plaid- 
frocked girls would be walking beneath them? 

It was not until the last day of their brief 
sojourn that G. and her daughter drove out to 
the pleasant rampe so well remembered by the 
older pilgrim. The cocher, a friendly fellow, 
pointed often with a proud whip towards the 
new factory chimneys weaving a web of smoke 
in the valley below and changing the whole 
aspect of the medieval city. Presently they 
drew up before a pair of high, wrought-iron 
gates in the centre of an even higher wall. 
They were held together by an implacable- 
looking padlock and chain, and flanked by a 
painted board announcing that the house was 
louer. 

The driver explained that most of the 
pensionnats had moved themselves farther out 
of the town. This one was now established 
rather more than a mile along the rampe. Would 
Madame desire——? Madame hesitated; but 
her daughter received the suggestion without 
enthusiasm. 

‘But, mother—this is what I wanted to see. 
The playground and the chestnut-trees.’ 

*You could only see the playground from the 
back of the house’, explained G. ‘Perhaps 
someone might unlock the gates and let us 
through.’ 

As she spoke she noticed that where the 
wall ended there stood a modest three-storied 
dwelling, meagre and inscrutable after the 
fashion of its kind in northern France. From 
an open shed against the side of the house came 
the steady clink of a hammer on stone. It was 
the atelier of a stonemason, a fascinating 
place, peopled by sacred effigies old and 
new. Obviously the chief occupation of the 
proprietor was to make replicas of medieval 
statues for modern churches. Some of the 
originals leaned feebly against the wall; others 
stood up stiffly on their carven feet. There was 


an archangel in plate armour; there was a 
virgin martyr with a palm in her long, narrow 
hand; there was a most impressive, bearded 
patriarch upon whose exact counterpart in 
cleaner and crisper stone the mason was at 
that moment engaged. 

He was a big fellow with a shock of dusty 
hair and a capacious overall filled with the 
same fine dust in every fold. When he became 
aware of the two intruders he swung round, 
mallet in hand, to look at them. A moment 
later he was peering into the face of the elder 
of the two: and then, without a word to either, 
he stumped off towards the house, crying with 
a loud voice, ‘Viens, Madeleine—viens vite! 
C’est la belle Anglaise! C’est bien elle!’ 

He continued this cry until there emerged 
from a side door a little dark-eyed old woman, 
her iron-grey hair brushed severely back, her 
hands tightly folded on her neat black dress. 
As she drew near her eyes opened wide, her 
mouth softened into a tremulous smile, and she 
exclaimed, ‘Le croirait-on! Oui, c’est bien elle!’ 

Then the two delighted creatures began to 
talk both at once, with great wealth of gesture 
and with smiles that were chequered with an 
occasional hint of tears. 

Did Mademoiselle—pardon, Madame—not 
remember them? But no; why should she? She 
probably never even remarked the atelier when 
she went out walking with the other demoiselles 
along the rampe. But they remembered her; yes, 
indeed; they had never forgotten Ja belle 
Anglaise. And this was her daughter? They 
looked affectionately at the slightly embar- 
rassed small girl, whose French just sufficed to 
catch the drift of the conversation. And so 
Mademoiselle greatly desired to see the play- 
ground where her dear Maman used to walk? 
Unfortunately there was but one window in 
their house from which it could be seen—the 
bedroom window of their bonne a tout faire. 

Here the wife took up the tale. In the old 
days, you understand, one was not so well off, 
one could not afford to keep a maid. One sat 
and sewed sometimes in the little room up- 
stairs that was now Jeanneton’s. One looked 
down, if one would, at the playground where 
the young ladies took their recreation. That 
was how——-. She paused for a moment, and 
then asked if Madame would care to go up? 
Jeanneton was not at home, but she would be 
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only too pleased to think that these ladies had 
looked through her window. 

The mason, with a polite bow, returned to 
his bearded patriarch while his wife led the 
way up the narrow uncarpeted stairs to a small 
room under the eaves. It was exquisitely clean. 
The bare boards, the crochet mat on the chest of 
drawers, the coverlet upon the narrow iron bed 
beneath a bénitier of the local glazed pottery, all 
were as white as constant scrubbing and washing 
could make them. The window was opened, and 
G.’s daughter thrust forth her head. 

But where were the pig-tailed, plaid-frocked 
girls? Where, ah, where were the great trees 
gay with blossom? Children will seldom face 
squarely up to reality when it is in sharp con- 
flict with expectation. This child could not 
do it. She stood looking forlornly down at the 
silent playground where the grass had begun 
to invade the gravel and the rusty, crumpled 
leaves lay deep beneath the almost-naked trees. 

To the conversation of her elders she paid 
little heed, but she heard it reworded often 
enough in after years to feel as if she must have 
listened and understood at the time. 

“You see, Madame, we married late in life, 
my man and I. We hardly dared hope that the 
good God would send us a child. And then—it 
seemed like a miracle—that summer—your 
first summer at school—you understand? That 
was why I had so much needlework to do—and 
I did it up here because it was so quiet and 
cool. I liked to watch the young ladies at their 
recreation.’ 


G. softly touched the thin arm in the narrow 
dark sleeve, while her eyes asked the question 
she could not bear to utter. 

‘No, Madame; it was not to be. She died, our 
little Marthe, when she was only six months 
old. But already she gave promise of beauty. 
We were persuaded—forgive us, Madame—that 
when she grew up she would resemble you.’ 

G. could find no words, and the gentle, 
unsteady voice went on. 

‘Afterwards—it would be your second sum- 
mer term—when my husband and I saw you— 
we used to say to each other—“Look, there 
goes our Marthe—if God had so willed”’.’ 

Too much preoccupied with her own dis- 
illusionment to wonder why her mother and 
the dark Frenchwoman should both look as if 
they were going to cry, G.’s daughter followed 
them slowly down the hollow-sounding wooden 
stairs and out on to the rampe where the cab 
was patiently waiting. 

Sped by the warmest of farewells from the 
stonemason and his wife, they began their 
downhill drive to the smoke-veiled city. 

Uncomprehending for once in her life, G. 
turned to her daughter and said, ‘Well, dar- 
ling, you have seen your chestnut-trees at last.’ 

Her daughter did not reply. How could she 
explain that she had not seen ‘her’ chestnut- 
trees? She knew that she would never see them 
now. She would not even be able to imagine 
them any more, all green leaves and gay 
flowers, and showering little curly, red-flecked 
petals on to a parquet floor in Normandy. 


Epitaph for a Man 


Nz in his battling appetite he went 

From us—as gusty as those northern fells 
Whose son he was; not in exuberant 

Combat, but quietly one April day. 

In sunlight in his garden, as he bent 

To some small plant (O living leaf and soil 

In nerveless fingers clenched!) breath slipped away. 


What shall we write of him? Simply: Here lies 

One whom experience found unafraid— 

Large heart, and open hand; whose blunt speech made 
Among the expedient some enemies. 


Epitaph for a Man 
A fighter, this, stubborn and truculent, 
Looking expected death straight in the eyes; 
Who, having none, loved children—innocent 
Of heart himself: a man who stood man-size 
In magnanimity and passion. 


He loved our world. 

What is there left to say?— 
Save that he added fresh dimension 
And colour to experience: more grey 
Earth seems, and emptier, now that he is gone— 
Cause of intenser life in other men. 


MARGARET WILLY 


From an Examiner’s Notebook 
A Selection of this Year’s G.C.E. Oddities 


‘O’ Lever ENGLIsH LANGUAGE ‘A’ LeveL ENcuisH LirERATURE 
A native of Finland is called a Flamingo. Ossa is (a2) a mountain in East Anglia; (d) 
‘ Ossa’s Dyke; (c) an ancient Greek goddess; 
(d) part of the Underworld; (e) the Keeper 
Samo of the Gates of Hell; (f) a town in Greece 
gon ° that was burnt; (g) a poet of the North. 


Chef d’euvre means (a) a cooker of eggs; (6) an 
oyster cook; (c) = boiled egg; (d) a cook in Dy, Johnson was (a) a Tory and was immune to 
charge of hors d’ceuvres; (¢) a working cook. —_ aj] renovation; (b) frequented the company 

of booksellers and film-managers; (c) made 


Nom de plume means ‘My Goodness!’. merry, strolling in the Convent Garden at 
midnight. 


‘O’ Lever ENGLIsH LITERATURE 

The weiter Wimple. (a) ‘Wimples now, of course, are types 

; of small fish. But in Chaucer’s time, it 

The poet is in a ponderous [pondering] mood. evidently stood for dimple. How dimple is 

i ; : H 7 derived from wimple is a little dubious, but 

very often first letters change’ ; (b) ‘Whenever 

the Prioress feels, her feelings quickly and 

conspicuously appear on her face in form of 
pimples’. 


Wordsworth wrote an Ode on Intimidations of 
Immortality. 


Comus is the son of the witch, Cicero. 
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The Knight in Chaucer wore a capon [gipoun] of Marlowe’s predecessors in the use of blank verse 
fustian. were Sackville and West. 


When Falstaff is sent to prison we feel at once Faustus was eternally followed by the damned 
that the Fates have dealt their blow to angles. 
complete the ‘fin de siécle’. 


: ‘The Clydesdale Pegasus’ was one of the first cars 

Browning’s ‘Last Ride Together’ describes a cycle used at the beginning of the twentieth 
ride. ; century. 


Delphi 


ARK ruins on Parnassus’ side 
D Ignore the green that clambers round, 
That aches to master them, and ride 
The pillars back into the ground. 


Slow flies with wings like ancient pots 
Idle away the marbled hours, 

Whirring in search of shady spots 
Among the grass and yellow flowers. 


All living things insult the stone, 
And shrill at its uncomeliness, 
Uneasy of dominion 


’) Over this settlement of Dis. 
ved For under the excited turf 
- The dead stone crouches, as the sand 
Waits in the fuss and rush of surf 
Until the tide lays bare the land; 
- And silent columns lift their backs 
rd And peer across the olive light 
at Towards the brotherhood of rocks, 
Confederate on the mountain’s height. 
Oh, you who come to Greece to see 
- How man’s work lasts beyond his grave, 
it Reflect how poor his life must be 
is If these black shapes are all it gave; 
ve And in the fight of living green 
nd With lifeless pillars, know your heart; 
of 


See where your sympathies have been 
And curse the permanence of art. — 
PAUL GRIFFIN 


Theatre Notes 


Look Back in Anger (Royal Court); The Enter- 
tainer (Palace) ; Flowering Cherry (Haymarket) ; 
Man of Distinction (Princes). 


T HE return to the Royal Court last November 
of Look Back in Anger gave those who had 
so far missed it the opportunity of seeing this 
disturbing and highly symptomatic play. 

Keats once observed that a man needed the 
fine point taken off his soul to be fit for this 
world. The same discovery was made by 
Jimmy Porter, hero of this play (and the origi- 
nal Angry Young Man); but he, unfortunately, 
was unable to accept the truth that life must 
always be uncomfortable, and frequently pain- 
ful, for those who think at all or feel with any 
intensity. Young men at all times have raged 
and rebelled, but usually with some purpose 
and towards some end—from Coleridge’s 
campaigning for his pantisocratic community 
to the attack of the 1930s poets upon social 
evils. Listening to the ceaseless, savage rant of 
Jimmy Porter’s self-pity, we realize afresh that 
it is the purposeless destructiveness of the now 
fashionable brand of anger that is so abortive. 
Directed against everything, it inevitably leads 
nowhere and achieves nothing. Not content 
to torment and consume itself, it lashes out 
with perverse and calculated malevolence at 
all within its range: punishing more especially 
the objects of its alleged love—as Jimmy Porter, 
here, felt impelled to humiliate his unfortunate 
wife for the crime of having enjoyed better 
material advantages than himself. The attitude 
of the Angry Young Man is essentially an 
immature one: the incapacity of egotistical 
adolescence to see beyond its own outraged 
responses, or acknowledge the possibility that 
suffering may be part of the human condition, 
to which others also are vulnerable. Raging, 
in his squalid attic, against the drabness, 
inequalities, and futility of living, Jimmy 
Porter is a horrifyingly authentic embodiment 
of a mood of the roment. John Osborne has 
put his finger unerringly on the malaise of the 
spiritually displaced of the mid-’50s. 

Archie Rice, ‘the entertainer’, central figure 
of Mr. Osborne’s later play, is also a hero of our 


time. The patter and personality of the music- 


hall comedian, briefly sketched in the fooling 
between Jimmy and his friend in Act III of 
Look Back in Anger, was enlarged here into a 
full-scale’portrait. This malcontent’s bitterness 
and disillusion were, however, less with the 
‘establishment’ than with himself: disgust over 
professional failure, and more still with his 
deep-rooted incapacity to feel seriously about 
anything. The glib and shoddy jokes, randy 
talk and face radiating good fellowship to a 
guffawing audience masked, in fact, a self- 
confessed ‘twopennorth of nothing’. The slick 
facade, maintained off-stage as well as on, from 
time to time cracked to reveal the frightened 
and frightening emptiness within, the bewilder- 
ment of one lost in a wilderness. As, indeed— 
though ‘singing to keep their courage up’— 
all these characters were: the well-intentioned 
but mixed-up daughter, the ineffectual son; 
Archie’s trivial little wife, with her banal 
chatter and gin-soaked sentimentality, defeated 
by the hand-to-mouth struggle for existence; 
old Billie, warding off unpleasant reality by 
retreat into the past. 

The play’s richest moments of experience 
were retrospective. The glimpse, in Look Back 
in Anger, of lost Edwardian delights epitomized 
by Jimmy’s father-in-law, was a nostalgia 
extended and deepened here in the character 
of Billie Rice, mourning a more spacious and 

acious epoch vanished beyond recall: ‘They 
had dignity then.’ Archie, in his turn, wistfully 
remembered a fat old negress singing a spiritual 
in a Canadian bar with the longed-for inten- 
sity of feeling denied his own nature. Perhaps 
the most impressive moment came when the 
words of her song, forgotten for years, returned 
to him—in a thin, unearthly keening, as if out 
of a trance—at the news of his son’s death; 
then, for a moment, he could most intensely 
care about something. 

So this, again, was an angry play—savagely 
obsessed with failure and with the pointlessness 
of an existence which has lost aim, purpose, and 
faith in any positive values. It was also a noisy 
play, as the Rice family argued and fought, 
their brief interludes of happiness exploding in 
furious rows. And it was a nostalgic play, pre- 
occupied with reminiscence of better times and 
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hatred of the current philosophy of Looking 
After Number One (the subject of one of 
Archie’s bitter little songs). Dramatically it was 
less integrated and well constructed than Look 
Back in Anger. But so vitalized was it by the 
dazzling virtuosity of Sir Laurence Olivier as 
Archie that the extent of the play’s structural 
shortcomings became really clear only after- 
wards. Not a cliché of suggestive gesture, 
smutty nuance, or professional cynicism had 
escaped his observant eye; the seedy bonhomie 
of the dead-beat and down-and-out music-hall 
comedian was exploited with a devastating 
accuracy. Billie Rice was played with quiet 
dignity by George Relph; and Brenda de 
Banzie invested the wife, haunted by a night- 
mare future of unremitting tours, dreary 
lodging-houses, and a final obscure end in 
someone’s front parlour in Hartlepool, with 
a fuddled, defenceless pathos. 

In Flowering Cherry Robert Bolt most cleverly 
portrayed another hollow man, bolstered with 
bombast and dreams of magnificence to pro- 
tect the puny, irresolute creature within and 
disguise the bleak fact of failure. To compensate 
itself for the poverty of actual achievement, the 
ignominies of office servitude and suburban 
drabness, the imagination of Jim Cherry, 
insurance agent, fed greedily on a pipe-dream 
of rural contentment until the fantasy refuge 
grew larger than life. Plans were drawn up for 
the coveted apple-orchard, young trees half- 
ordered from nurserymen. Yet, so clearly did 


we get the measure of this latter-day Hamlet, - 


we knew long before his chance arrived to 
acquire the orchard of his dream that he would 
be incapable of nerving himself to the deed. 
The demands of reality had too long been 
evaded, years of inflated fantasy-making para- 
lysed the spring of action. 

This disease in the head of the household 
proved insidious, in some way infecting every 
member of his family: the daughter lying about 
her student award at the art school, the son 
pilfering money from his mother’s handbag, 
the wife worn down by years of hearty, back- 
slapping subterfuge. Celia Johnson most 
movingly portrayed the growing desperation 
of her dilemma. Sir Ralph Richardson’s 
Cherry, bluff and furtive by turns and always 
ineffectual, convinced us until the Peer Gynt- 


like overplaying of the climax. It was fitting 
that Cherry should have expired—as senselessly 
as he had lived—mocked by a shadowy vision 
of a phantom orchard for ever beyond attain- 
ment. His epitaph could well have been— 
echoing one of Eliot’s main themes in The 
Confidential Clerk—‘Protect us from the realiza- 
tion of our dreams.’ Mr. Bolt’s disconcerting 
play, uncomfortably searching out the eternal 
procrastinator in each one of us, was as relent- 
lessly concerned with real people and with 
exploration of recognizable human problems 
as was Ray Lawler in his Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll. 

Walter Hasenclever’s ‘Comedy of a Scoun- 
drel’—the sub-title of Man of Distinction— 
seemed at the time a curious choice for last 
year’s Edinburgh Festival, before coming in 
the autumn to London. Written thirty years 
ago and set in pre-Isherwood Berlin, it traced 
the adventures of a wealthy business-man’s 
daughter after her father had expressed the 
desire to be relieved of the obligation of keeping 
her. Advertising for a husband resulted in 
entanglement with a suave gentleman of many 
disguises, who had brought to perfection— 
and considerable profit—the subtleties of 
billet-doux and rendezvous with lonely ladies. 
The large promise of capturing an heiress 
unfortunately became complicated for him by 
his—not altogether unexpected—surrender to 
sentiment. 

This sophisticated frolic had something of 
the light-hearted cynicism of the early Anouilh 
in a play like Thieves’ Carnival; a roundabout 
set recalling the film La Ronde, and costumes to 
rival those of The Boy-Friend. But the original 


_ Satire, as recently revived in Berlin, apparently 


occupied about half the playing-time of the 
English production. While cutting can be 
salutary, padding seldom achieves anything 
but clumsiness. There was a perceptible drag 
in the action here—underlined by the miscast- 
ing of Anton Walbrook, who notably lacked 
the frivolity and impudent sparkle demanded 
by his role as trader in hearts. Moira Shearer, 
however, played the heiress with a pert, 
infectious gaiety, and Eric Porter gave the 
tycoon father the right degree of burlesque. 
THESPIS 
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The Stranger 


I“ the dear darkness yielding to the tumbled 
ecstasy of love, conception’s moment gets 
identity. Now self-hood’s embryo leaps 

in the womb with disparate rhythm, voices 
the first false absolute of hunger’s gripe. 


Tentative fingers fumble his first toy— 
mechanic’s instinct, spanning a vast of space, 
inchmeal precise, with cantilevered splendour? 
artist’s touch, whose trembling diapason 

posits beauty signed with sorrow? priest’s, 
whose elevation holds substantial God? 


Proposes a rare world of wonder, richer 
than reality: toy drum and trumpet 
fanfares royalty to his cardboard castle. 
Wakes to daylong animal delight of living, 
folded in motherhood secure as sleep. 


But will’s distinction severs his dependence. 
Heyday freedom, and the door that slams 

on childhood, proud of his cap, not holding hands. 
Home has become a nonsuch episode; 

morning pride is over, the fabulous spring 
declines, green flame of May is dulled, burns 
darker, till from an empty room I watch 

with awe the stranger that was within my loins. 


ROBIN ATTHILL 


Reviews of Books 


contained in it have all been previously pub- 
lished, and few changes have been made in 
them. They vary a good deal in manner as well 
as in matter; some are perhaps too compressed 
and technical, while others tend to be rather 
discursive. A thorough revision would have 
made for easier reading, and also removed the 
occasional repetitions. The papers deal with 
various subjects: “The Word Phoneme’, ‘The 


Papers in Linguistics 1934-1951. By J. R. 
Firtu. Oxford. 355. 


Early English. By Joun W. Crarx. Deutsch. 
155. 


Modern Linguistics. By Simeon Porter. 
Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 


The last two of these books are intended for 


the general reader, while the first is emphati- 
cally one for the specialist. The sixteen papers 


English School of Phonetics’, ‘Atlantic Lin- 
guistics’ are concerned with the history of 
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linguistic scholarship; while “The Technique 
of Semantics’, “The Semantics of Linguistic 
Science’, ‘Modes of Meaning’, ‘General Lin- 
guistics and Descriptive Grammar’, deal with 
some principles of general linguistics. Others 
describe new techniques, e.g. “The Principles 
of Phonetic Notation in Descriptive Grammar’, 
‘Sounds and Prosodies’, ‘Word Palatograms 
and Articulation’, ‘Improved Techniques in 
Palatography and Kymography’; and a 
further group is concerned with eastern 
languages. But the lines of demarcation are 
never very clear; many contain a good deal of 
information on the history of linguistic scholar- 
ship, and to some extent semantics and tech- 
nical phonetic analysis are found in most of 
them. The papers are printed in chronological 
order, and while this allows us to follow the 
development of the author’s ideas it occasion- 
ally leads to the separation of papers which are 
complementary to each other. Those on the 
eastern languages come together more or less 
by chance, but Papers 8 and 12, which should 
be read together, have been separated, and so 
have 11 and 13. These, however, are minor 
points, and the book remains one of the most 
important works on general linguistics to 
appear for some time. Professor Firth has made 
a considerable contribution to modern linguis- 
tic theory, and that in papers which are 
refreshingly free from superfluous technical 
jargon. More particularly, his wide erudition 
and mastery of technique have resulted in an 
admirable introduction to analytical tech- 
niques. Many of the articles point the way to 
further work on the particular subject, and 
future students will owe much to the abun- 
dance of ideas and suggestions included here. 
The sub-title of J. W. Clark’s book is given 
on the dust-cover as An Introduction to Old and 
Middle English, but more accurately on the 
title-page as A Study of Old and Middle English. 
It contains much useful information, notably a 
section on the way in which the pronunciation 
of a dead language may be deduced, and a 
valuable last chapter on medieval publication. 
The author had a difficult task; inevitably 
simplification is sometimes carried too far, and 
at others compression leads to some obscurity. 
The information given is on the whole accurate 
enough, though MacGregor of that ilk is not 
strictly speaking a correct usage (p. 22); for 


Saran read faran (p. 65); not all Cynewulf’s 
poems have the runes occurring ‘in the order 
of the letters of his name’ (p. 75); OE beorc 
means ‘birch’, not ‘beech-tree’ (pp. 85, 87); 
and the alliterative verse continues in use up 
to the sixteenth and not only to the fourteenth 
century (p. 141). But despite the many merits of 
the book it is not easy to visualize the type 
of reader the author has in mind. The student 
of Old and Middle English must still go to the 
usual textbooks, and the general reader will 
find the information he needs rather more 
conveniently in one or other of the general 
histories of the language. 

Professor Potter has already shown a talent 
for presenting to the general reader, in a read- 
able and accurate form, the results of modern 
specialized research. He has now tackled with 
conspicuous success a particularly difficult 
subject. In the last few years great advances 
have been made in general linguistics, but the 
results are usually available only in highly 
technical papers in specialized periodicals. 
Whether he is dealing with phonetics, seman- 
tics, sentence structure, the components of 
words, or linguistic geography, Professor Potter 
is abreast of recent developments; without any 
loss of accuracy he can so describe these that 
they can be easily understood by the general 
reader, while his wide knowledge of languages 
provides him with numerous apt and unhack- 
neyed examples. This is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the results and future possibilities of 
modern linguistics, and well calculated to lead 
the reader on to the more specialized works 
mentioned in the useful bibliographical note. 

R. M. WILSON 


The Bayeux Tapestry: A Comprehensive 
Survey. Edited by Sir Frank STENTON. 
Phaidon. 47s. 6d. 


‘How remarkable that this fragile strip of 
linen should have come down to us undamaged 
through the centuries when so many strong 
buildings have fallen into ruins!’ 

So wrote Théophile Gautier of the tapestry 
made in the eleventh century for the town of 
Bayeux, and still to be seen there today. The 
Bayeux Tapestry stands alone as a unique 
pictorial record of the events preceding the 
victory of William the Conqueror at Hastings, 
as well as of the details of medieval warfare; 
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and it is fitting that an entire volume should 
have been devoted to exploring and illustrating 
its riches, 

The tapestry’s historical background is 


‘traced in a fully documented and scholarly 


opening chapter by the general editor, Sir 
Frank Stenton. In the following section, on its 
style and design, Francis Wormald finds evi- 
dence—though no conclusive proof—that the 
tapestry was designed by English workmen, 
possibly at Canterbury. Embroidery technique 
and production is discussed by George Wingfield 
Digby, who compares the work with that of 
other contemporary or later medieval hangings 
in Europe. Writing on the military aspect, 
Sir James Mann sees the tapestry as the most 
reliable source for our knowledge of the arms 
and armour of the period in north-west Europe. 
There is a chapter by John L. Nevinson on the 
costumes; and Mlle. Simone Bertrand, present 
Keeper of the Tapestry, contributes notes on 
its various vicissitudes from the time of its 
rediscovery in the eighteenth century to its 
adventures in the last war. 

Apart from these authoritative commen- 
taries by leading experts in their different 
fields, the book contains 150 illustrations— 
including 14 plates in colour—from especially 
commissioned new photographs by Percy 
Hennell, with annotations on each of the 
scenes by C. H. Gibbs-Smith. 

The pictorial narrative formed by the 
tapestry is—as one of the contributors, Mr. 
Digby, well says—‘like a strip cartoon, racy, 
emphatic, colourful, with a good deal of blood 
and thunder and some ribaldry. But it is also 
very exact in detail, full of contemporary life, 
and it shows an artist’s imagination which 
seizes on essentials and has the power of trans- 
mitting them over the centuries.’ No student of 
medieval history will want to miss the inter- 
pretation of it given by this admirable and 
superbly produced book, which plunges us 
right into the heart of the years at the close of 
the Dark Ages. MARGARET WILLY 


Shakespeare and his Comedies. By JoHN 
RussELL Brown. Methuen. 18s. 


Philip Massinger: The Man and the Play- 
wright. By T. A. Dunn. Nelson (for the 
University College of Ghana). gos. 


The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined. 
By F. and S, FRIEDMAN. 
Cambridge. 255. 


There is little good critical evaluation of 
Shakespeare’s comedies, which, as Mr. Brown 
observes, receive much general praise, but are 
seldom considered in detail. His new study 
is to be welcomed not simply as helping to fill 
a gap, but because it applies to the comedies, 
for the first time in an extended treatment, 
techniques of analysis which have been worked 
out in connexion with the tragedies and 
histories. It is mainly concerned with themes 
and patterns in language and action, and 
especially with what he calls Shakespeare’s 
‘judgment on life’. This is identified through 
three ideals, represented in ‘love’s wealth’, the 
recognition that love requires the readiness to 
venture all before its fulfilment is achieved; 
‘love’s truth’, the necessity of a full imaginative 
response to the true and the sham as involved 
in a proper perception of inward beauty; 
and ‘love’s order’, the affirmation of harmony 
in the consent of love. The first of these is 
seen as dominant in The Merchant of Venice, 
the second in Much Ado, and the third in 
As You Like It; Twelfth Night, the crowning 
work, receives separate treatment as demand- 
ing to be considered in terms of all three 
simultaneously. While some may quarrel with 
Mr. Brown’s conception of the ‘basic themes’ 
of the comedies, his scheme has much to re- 
commend it. It serves best in his discussion of 
Much Ado, where the organic relationship of 
the various elements of the action is finely 
displayed; and in the analysis of the modes of 
giving and receiving, of dealing in riches and 
usury, in The Merchant of Venice. It is weakest, as 
missing much that is central to the play, in its 
application to As You Like Jt. But its overall 
strength is that it gives shape to a study that 
contains acute perceptions about each of the 
comedies. Where this book does not satisfy, it 
will stimulate, and one suspects that whatever 
its harshest critics say about it, they will con- 
tinue to use it. 

Mr. Brown writes with enthusiasm for his 
subject; Mr. Dunn, perhaps drawn to Mas- 
singer simply because no critical study has 
appeared for some years, seems often to have a 
positive dislike for his plays. The main critical 
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chapters present examples of Massinger’s com- 
mon practices—for instance, the technique of 
his opening scenes, his use of asides, his favourite 
types of character—and a general conclusion 
is reached about each. He is allowed some 
strength in plotting and stagecraft, but for the 
rest, he is severely criticized, mainly in com- 
parison with Shakespeare. Although Mr. Dunn 
makes a revealing analysis of Massinger’s style 
in terms of syntax and vocabulary, these chap- 
ters are depressing; the discussion is not con- 
cerned with the plays as plays, and the whole 
approach seems misguided. So the examination 
of Massinger’s moral purpose and ‘thought’ in 
the section called ‘Criticism of Life’ produces 
conclusions like the following: ‘A wife must 
serve and be faithful to her husband; a husband 
must trust and honour his wife. But, since a duty 
to society is higher than the sexual obligation, 
and the passions must be controlled by reason, 
a man must not dote on his wife.’ This tells us 
nothing specifically about Massinger; it could 
be deduced from the works of many authors; 
and it is not criticism. 

As a serious analysis by two experts, The 
Shakespearean Ciphers Examined disposes com- 
pletely of the arguments of those who have 
sought to find ciphers embedded in Shake- 
speare’s plays, and shows that no method so far 
employed by the cryptologists is trustworthy. 
It is also an amusing study of some relatively 
harmless cranks and fanatics, whose activities 
in search of mythical evidence have ranged 
from dredging the River Wye to excavating 
beneath Bruton Parish Church in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. There is, it seems, a large 
public interested in these matters, and this will 
deservedly be a successful book; though the 
authors take the Baconian arguments too 
seriously, and give too much difficult and some- 
times dull analysis. The scholars will, of course, 
continue to ‘ignore or slight the theories of 
anti-Stratfordians’, and to wonder why a work 
of this kind, however good, should win the 
Folger Library Literature Prize for 1955. 

R. A. FOAKES 


Dickens at Work. By Joun Butt and Katu- 
LEEN TILLOTSON. Methuen. 255. 


Poor Monkey. By PeTER Coveney. Rockiliff. 
30s. 
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Talking of Books. By O river Epwarps. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


It is customary to think of Dickens as a care- 
less craftsman, writing (printer’s boy at his 
elbow) the serial parts of his novels at desperate 
speed, and trusting his teeming creative genius 
to get the task done, not too unworthily, in 
time. This view has been shared even by some 
who, acquainted with publishing and printing 
technicalities, should have known better. 

That Dickens, through sheer necessity, did 
in fact often compose hastily, at the last possible 
moment, is not to be denied; nor would anyone 
suggest that such is the best way of writing a 
homogeneous story, let alone a work of art. 
That, however, is beside the present point. 
What has been forgotten is that serial publica- 
tion demanded its own exacting craftsmanship 
and discipline, sincea given numberof words had 
to be supplied by a given date for each successive 
part, and since that part had to be treated both 
as an entity and as a specified portion of an ulti- 
mate whole. There were added difficulties for 
Dickens, because, while carrying on the story- 
telling tradition of Fielding and Smollett, he 
also perpetuated the eighteenth-century nove- 
list’s incidental role of ‘periodical essayist’, re- 
flecting the spirit of his own day and establishing 
‘familiar’ relations with his readers. 

To suit the serial parts he had often to make 
swift decisions and changes, which may not 
always have been to the final good of the 
novel, but which required effort, ingenuity, 
and patience far removed from the happy-go- 
lucky lack of method hitherto attributed to 
him. In their extremely able and interesting 
book—the first adequately to sift and collate 
the considerable body of evidence—Professor 
Butt and Mrs. Tillotson show how Dickens, 
in collaboration with publisher, printer, and 
illustrator, wrestled with his problems. He 
himself soon awoke to the perils involved by 
serial issue, and he had already determined, 
when he wrote Martin Chuzzlewit, to ‘put a strong 
constraint’ on himself and to keep ‘a steadier 
eye upon the general purpose and design’. 

Thereafter, though retaining his belief that 
there was no insuperable obstacle to writing 
barely ahead of publication for monthly (or, 
on rarer occasion, weekly) instalments, he 
more carefully mapped out his whole course 
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from the start, as pages of private notes, many 
of which are reproduced, testify. In addition to 
chapters dealing broadly with their theme, the 
authors examine in detail the manner in which 
eight selected Dickens books (early and later 
ones) came into being; while there is much 
relevant matter, urbanely presented, of wider 
biographical and ‘period’ interest. If the work 
has its specialized appeal to students of Dickens 
and of literary technique, it should also attract 
the general reader. 

There is a penetrating and well-balanced 
chapter on ‘Childhood in Dickens’ in Poor 
Monkey, which—contrary to what its title (the 
clue may be found in Macbeth) might suggest— 
is the first adequate examination to be made of 
the child in literature. The Romantic Revival 
put childhood on the literary map. Before the 
time of Rousseau, Blake, and Wordsworth, 
children had been little considered or under- 
stood. Since then they have inspired a host of 
writers, realistic, theological, sentimental, and 
(in our own day) psychological. Professor 
Coveney, while providing a gallery of famous 
or lesser-known child portraits—whether imps 
of depravity or mighty prophets and seers 
blest—is primarily concerned with the light 
shed from various literary angles on the nature 
of childhood itself. His own point of view, 
confessedly ‘astringent’, is nearer that of Freud 
than (say) of Barrie; but all schools of thought 
are fairly represented in this full and scholarly, 
yet very readable, survey. 

‘All praise to Dickens!’ says Oliver Edwards 
in one of the hundred Times essays he has col- 
lected into Talking about Books; but he asks: 
‘Why are Dickensians too often indignant?’ 
This is but one of scores of stimulating ques- 
tions or points raised by Mr. Edwards, whose 
wide range of literary knowledge, enthusiasm, 
and speculation, so companionably shared, 
will be familiar to readers of his weekly causerie, 
in which he freely airs his own preferences, not 
dogmatically, but as a friend inviting con- 
fidences in return. If such a causerie hardly 
makes the best kind of consecutive reading, it 
richly rewards unmethodical ‘dipping’. 

GILBERT THOMAS 


A Critical Guide to ‘Leaves of Grass’. By 
James E. MILuer, Jr. Cambridge (Chicago 


U.P.). 455. 


The Making of ‘Walden’. By James Lynpon 
SHanitey. Cambridge (Chicago U.P.). 
375. 6d. 


It is in an even, sensible tone of voice that 
Mr. Miller explains to us what he understands 
about Leaves of Grass, He avoids the shrill- 
ness too often characteristic of the defenders of 
Whitman as well as the booming accusations 
of those who find him odious. On the other 
hand, Mr. Miller promises, in his preface, to be 
both critical and analytical. He is not. His 
book is almost entirely a work of analysis. 

He reads through the most important poems 
in Leaves of Grass for us carefully and in detail. 
Then he paraphrases or summarizes in order 
to explain the relation of their various parts to 
one another. In the ten chapters of the first half 
of the book, the one on ‘Song of Myself’ is an 
excellent example of the virtues of Mr. Miller’s 
method. The reader finishes this chapter with 
a fresh respect for Whitman’s powers of mind, 
for his ability—as a conscious artist—to 
amplify and refine his initial inspirations. Here, 
evidently, is a more intellectual poet than is 
often believed. But two vital aspects of Whit- 
man’s poetry are scantily noticed. The first is 
its imagery. Though Mr. Miller must be 
admired for avoiding the obsession with the 
image that characterizes many of the so-called 
New Critics, he goes to the opposite extreme 
and slights it. The second, partly involved 
with the first, is the matter of the emotional 
values in the poetry. The consequence of 
slighting these two things is that Mr. Miller’s 
book is for the specialist, the scholar, and is ill 
designed to lure readers back to Leaves of Grass 
with the ‘richer appreciation’ that the author 
desires. 

While the first half of the book deals with 
poems or groups of poems, the second deals 
with Leaves of Grass as a whole. Here, after 
describing two previous trials at clarifying 
the structure of the Leaves, Mr. Miller proposes 
his own analysis of the structure. His is the 
fullest, most convincing explanation of the way 
one portion relates to another that we are 
likely to have for some time. He studies the 
structure as it developed under Whitman’s 
hand; we see it grow. Then, fixing on Leaves of 
Grass as it is now, he outlines its five major 
parts under the headings of ‘Introduction to 
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Themes and Greetings’, ‘Gigantic Embryo or 
Skeleton of Personality’, ‘This Time and Land 
we Swim in’, ‘The Resistless Gravitation of 
Spiritual Law’, and ‘Review of Themes and 
Farewell’. 

Like Mr. Miller’s book, Mr. Shanley’s The 
Making of ‘Walden’ is written rather at the level 
of the Understanding than the Reason. But it is 
a more discriminating kind of scholarship that 
he practises. Instead of treating everything on 
about the same plane, he spends most of his 
time on major matters. And he has made a 
major discovery. He has deciphered the origi- 
nal order of the only existing manuscript of 
Thoreau’s masterpiece. Its sheets lay for many 
years in the Huntington Library in California, 
in a chaos of disorder which was the work of 
the most cavalier of Thoreau’s early editors. 
To this was added the confusion created by the 
searching of later scholars in the same set of 
pages. But Mr. Shanley has, to all appearances, 
set everything right. 

We have in his volume not only the text of 
the first version of Walden as he has restored it, 
but also chapters by him on the successive 
alterations Thoreau made in the text. Through 
his study of these alterations Mr. Shanley 
shows us how Thoreau went about polishing 
the style, completing the story, and developing 
the structure of Walden. His explanation of the 
gradual perfecting of the book has all the 
thoroughness of Mr. Miller’s kind of analysis. 
It is also distinguished by a sensibility, an 
awareness of the role of the reader, that Mr. 
Miller fails to show. One of the important 
reasons for undertaking any textual research is 
that it ought to show us something about a 
writer’s method and thereby help us to appre- 
ciate the finished piece more fully. Here we can 
do this through Mr. Shanley’s patient, in- 
telligent scholarship. CARL BODE 


The Sea Dreamer. By GéRARD JEAN-AUBRY. 
Allen & Unwin. 255. 


Joseph Conrad and His Characters. By 
RicHARD CurLE. Heinemann. 21s. 


Portrait of a Rebel. By Ricarp ALDINGTON. 
Heinemann, 21s. 


We were all reminded last year, through 
books and essays written to mark the occasion, 
of the birth a hundred years ago of a Pole 
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named Jozef Teodor Konrad Nalecz Kor- 
zeniowski who became, quite simply, our 
Joseph Conrad. The centenary literature must 
indeed have done much to re-kindle interest in 
one of the great modern novelists. One may 
recall, without necessarily endorsing every 
word, the tribute to Conrad by the American 
iconoclast, H. L. Mencken: “There was some- 
thing almost suggesting the vastness of a 
natural phenomenon. He transcended all the 
rules. There have been, perhaps, greater 
novelists, but I believe that he was incompar- 
ably the greatest artist who ever wrote a novel.’ 

On the whole the general reader in England 
has tended to know little of Conrad’s back- 
ground; it has seemed enough to be aware that 
he was a sailor—a master mariner, in fact, 
holding his Board of Trade certificate—and 
wrote in an acquired language which he had 
come not only to master but to love. M. Jean- 
Aubry’s biography fills in the gaps, showing 
how Conrad’s father had been exiled to Russia 
and died early as a result of his devotion to 
Polish nationalism. He traces the influence of 
father on son and the steps by which the future 
novelist became a British subject at twenty- 
nine and master of his own ship. It is a strange 
and fascinating story of a Polish boy’s dream of 
going to sea—a desire ridiculed by relations 
and pedagogues alike—becoming a reality, in 
the face of great hardship and difficulty. One 
need not be surprised that such a man treated 
in his writings of honour and fidelity and 
courage in a way that has grown foreign, even 
faintly ridiculous, to the contemporary mind. 
This translation from the French is to be 
welcomed, for it helps us to understand more 
fully what Conrad was trying to do. 

Like M. Jean-Aubry, Mr. Curle was a 
personal friend of Conrad, knowing him well 
in his later years. Here he uses his knowledge 
of the man—on whom he has already written 
three books—to analyse six of the major works, 
among them Lord Fim, Nostromo, and Under 
Western Eyes. Mr. Curle’s study makes an 
excellent complement to M. Jean-Aubry’s bio- 
graphy. 

If Conrad was a mixture of tough sea captain 
and Polish aristocrat, alternately given to the 
terse order and the elaborate gesture, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in his early days at any rate, 
was a gangling Bohemian; where Conrad 
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quickly won respect, Stevenson as quickly 
gained affection. Mr. Aldington assesses the 
strict Presbyterian influences of Stevenson’s 
boyhood and the generally repressive atmo- 
sphere of that assured, upper-class Edinburgh 
against which he reacted so strongly. He fills 
out the picture with details of the important 
meeting between Stevenson and Henley, and 
the close literary friendship that ended so 
abruptly soon after Stevenson’s marriage. 
Like most of Mr. Aldington’s work this 
book will exasperate some readers, especially 
Stevensonians, for the author is assiduous in 
demolishing the image of a plaster saint created 
by uncritical admirers. The writing has the 
honesty and pungency (as well as occasional in- 
attention to the niceties of style) we have come 
to expect from Mr. Aldington. This biography 
strikingly reveals how, in Mr. Aldington’s words, 
‘the young eulogist of idling became the most 
conscientiously industrious worker of his time’. 
There was a granite core in the velvet-jacketed 
youth after all; and if we deny his sainthood, 
we must admit that natural kindliness and 
generosity—in money matters as in all else— 
on which a legend can readily be founded. 
ROBERT GREACEN 


Contexts of Criticism. By Harry Levin. 
Oxford. gos. 


Eras and Modes in English Poetry. By 
JosepHinE Mires. Cambridge (California 


_ Sometimes today one finds oneself awestruck 
by the armour-plated mechanical weight of 
transatlantic criticism. But the line of creative 
literature is so very elusive and fluid that one 
wonders if the critics’ heavy columns are not 
often too ponderous for the job. Admittedly the 
Americans have gained some fine victories in 
this field, and the squadrons commanded by 
Messrs. Tate, Ransom, Blackmur, and Trilling 
have notable battles to their credit. But the 
point is, rather, that these have been fought 
not entirely according to Headquarter plan. 
The commanders have often improvised and 
hit on a scheme as they went into action. 

Of course, all such metaphors as these lack 
precision. Briefly, it seems that in America the 
university is frequently a hindrance to the 
practice of literary criticism, and that the chief 
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element in this hiadrance is the elaborate 
methodology which it encourages in those who 
perform the critical task. Professor Levin, who 
lectures at Harvard and whose volume of 
separate critical papers is one of a series of that 
University’s Studies in Comparative Literature, 
is very much a case in point. Professor Levin’s 
well-read, reflective mind, his conscious enjoy- 
ment of humane letters, his patience and 
balance in arriving at a judgment are all, to 
a degree, slowed down or blunted by his 
patented manner of approach. When he allows 
himself, momentarily, to forget this formidable, 
fashionable equipment, Professor Levin can 
strike out a phrase with the nice concinnity of 
the next man. Howexcellent he is, for example, 
on Hemingway’s use of adjectives (‘fine’, 
‘nice’, ‘good’, ‘lovely’) when he writes that the 
author ‘in effect is saying to the reader: Having 
wonderful time. Wish you were here.’ In an essay on 
‘Balzac and Proust’, he swiftly indicates one 
cardinal trait when he declares that Proust is 
‘less concerned with human beings than with 
human relationships’. In a paper on Joyce he 
defines tradition ‘as a living relationship with 
the dead’ (a thoughtful and far-reaching 
notion); but significantly, when he comes to 
deal with the theme at fuller length—in an 
essay on ‘The Tradition of Tradition’—his 
words lose their power of focus. With his wide- 
ranging erudition, Professor Levin can always 
expand an idea or correlate it with another. 
What he seems reluctant to do is to pin it down 
as a point of view, as an individually arrived-at 
conclusion. Professor Levin so casts around for 
arguments and evidence that we lose his first 
and last thoughts on the subject, but when we 
finally stumble upon them their nature satisfies 
or convinces, 

Mr. Malcolm Cowley recently wrote an 
essay on American criticism entitled The Time - 
of the Rhetoricians. With Professor Miles of — 
California University, we sense that the time 
of the grammarians is upon us. Eras and Modes 
in English Poetry looks to sentence-structure, 
rather than to metric or diction, as providing 
‘some descriptive principle of period sequence’. 
The author’s contention is that English verse 
reveals two chief types of sentence-construction: 
the ‘phrasal’ (which emphasizes adjectives and 
nouns, and seeks to modify subject and object), 
and the ‘clausal’ (which is constituted of rela- 
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tive and adverbial clauses, and stresses the 
meaning of the predicate). Professor Miles 
believes that these modes are repeated in the 
history of poetry, with a ‘balanced’ sentence- 
structure predominating at the end of each 
century following upon two earlier periods of 
‘phrasal-phrasal’ or ‘clausal-clausal’. 

The regularity of this process may, in the 
abstract, seem suspect to the reader; but Pro- 
fessor Miles has amassed much evidence, which 
she presents with great lucidity. She develops 
her theme with special reference to Donne, 
Blake, Wordsworth, Hopkins, and Yeats. Eras 
and Modes in English Poetry is not directly con- 
cerned with evaluation. Its aim is an objective 
analysis of verse-fashion as it reveals itself 
syntactically. This is the sort of book that might 
well be used by a Higher English teacher to 
enliven and sweeten the grammar period. 

DEREK STANFORD 


The Golden Sovereign. By 
Cuurcu. Heinemann. 18s. 


RICHARD 


In the first half of his autobiography, Over 
the Bridge, which has won justly high praise 
from critics and readers alike, Richard Church 
gave us a picture of his boyhood in Battersea: 
a brilliant re-creation, seen and felt through 
the quivering, receptive senses of a child 
already, if inarticulately, a poet. His evocation 
of growing up amid the expansiveness of a 
vanished era had that peculiar nostalgia so 
often characterizing the persons and scenes of 
childhood remembered. That it should be far 
less potent in this concluding volume is perhaps 
inevitable, with the boy become a timid, out- 
wardly rather prim young man in the Civil 
Service—albeit full of magnificent aspirations 
towards fame in a literary future. 

The Golden Sovereign takes us through the 
decade following the death, in 1910, of the 
author’s mother, and the emotional aftermath 
of that event. Those significant ten years com- 
prehended the mingled dizzy ecstasies and 
miseries of first love and its loss; the shock of 
his father’s second marriage and the final 
break-up of that united, secure home-life and 
the certainties of childhood; his first years as a 
Civil Servant, the marriage of his beloved 
brother, Jack, and, towards the end of the 
book, his own. Beneath all these external 
changes, flowing like the sacred river in Kubla 


25 
Khan, ran the subterranean stream of his pas- 
sion for poetry. Not only now the source of 
solitary delight, it led to such rewarding 
literary friendships as that with Will Davies. 
His first visit to Great Russell Street, and 


earliest impressions of the poet, are memorably 
described: 


‘The interview began nervously, with the 
poet standing on one side of a large table in 
the middle of the room, and I on the other. 
He rested, at a slight angle, on one leg, and 
this stance, together with the way he carried 
his head aslant towards one shoulder, gave 
him the appearance of a resting sparrow or 
robin, his own “little hunchback in the 
snow”’. 

‘While our conversation opened, I covertly 
studied other details of his appearance; the 
gypsy-like features, the tuft of hair brushed 
up and back; the long, loose belted coat; the 
knotted kerchief in place of a collar, the 
strong mobile mouth, whose lips met like two 
over-ripe blackberries about to burst and 
spill their juice; and, most compelling of all, 
the huge eloquent brown eyes, restless with 
apprehension, that suffused with warmth, 
cunning, pathos, laughter, simultaneously 
with and often even a little in advance of the 
words uttered in a nutty South Wales accent 
from those lips.’ 


If the elusive magic of the childhood 
sequences is missing from this volume, the same 
quick and eager responses are here, the pictorial 
vividness of description (as in the author’s 
half-hypnotized initial encounter with the 
raucous life of Billingsgate Market). Here, 
again, are the poet’s delicacy of perception and 
flair for the memorable phrase or image—as 
when he describes how his first love fed his 
preoccupation with words, ‘illuminating the 
pages of my dictionary and grammar-books, as 
religious joy and misery drove the hands of 
medieval monks to the fiery intricacies of 
initial letters during the scribing of their love- 
story of Christ’s passion’. 

This is the absorbing testament of a young 
man embarking on what has since proved a 
lifelong dedication to poetry; of one to whom 
books represented then, as now, ‘tangible 
evidences of the adventure after truth’. 

MARGARET WILLY 
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The Lost Road 


EN years ago! How hollowly the words 
4 Echo within the dustbowl of my mind, 
And in the barren ground how little life 
Survives of the frail shoots of my lost summer. 
Every perspective’s changed and the roads lead 
To different villages; the ones I knew 
And loved are vanished from the troubled landscape. 
The map is cancelled and the contours lost 
In strangling boscage; even the short cut 
Between the cornfields is a furrowed sea 
Ploughed up to mock deceit of memory. 


We think we do not change, yet cannot say 

Where the wood ends or where those streams arise. 
A gradual deception day by day 

Rolls up a mist of ignorant surprise. 


Landscapes change very slowly: it is we 
Who change and lose our bearings and our way, 
Travelling farther than we realise. 


JOHN BARRON MAYS 


Poetry Review 


HE Poetry Society’s Verse Speaking Anthology is 

intended primarily for candidates for the 
examinations held by the Poetry Society, but 
it will be found an excellent volume both by 
those who are interested in verse speaking 
apart from the Society’s activities, and by 
those who have no stronger motive for acquir- 
ing it than the wish to possess a pleasing collec- 
tion of memorable poems. Indeed, it is only to 
such readers that any critical observations can 
properly be addressed, for the anthology has 
been designed specifically ‘to match the 
Syllabus’ for the Society’s examinations for the 
next four years, and it can be taken for granted 
that the compilers (most of them Members of 
the Examination Board) know their own re- 
quirements far better than anyone else. Even 
then John Graddon’s Foreword skilfully disarms 
criticism in advance. If any well-known 
classics have been omitted, Mr. Graddon points 


out, it is simply because they are so easily 
accessible to the student and, in any case, can 
always be used in the examinations as the 
candidate’s ‘own choice’. Not that one could 
reasonably complain about omissions in this 
collection which ranges from the anonymous 
Helen of Kirconnell to Dylan Thomas’s ‘And 
Death shall have no Dominion’, giving pride of 
place (with 14 poems) to Walter De La Mare, 
and which is yet individual enough to contain 
Rupert Brooke’s Heaven, Charles Causley’s 
Keats at Teignmouth, Donne’s A Hymn to God the 
Father, Christopher Fry’s Rain on Dry Ground, 
Ezra Pound’s The River-merchant’s Wife, and 
Paul Dehn’s delightful translation of Prévert’s 
How to Paint the Portrait of a Bird. 

English Love Poems is a less successful antho- 
logy. Although the editors have’attempted to 
make it representative of the different moods 
of love, and have conscientiously gone to the 
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original sources for their material rather than 
consult other anthologies, they seem, from the 
very beginning of their task, to have deliberately 
excluded a whole range of genuine love poetry 
from consideration: ‘We have not included in 
our definition of love poetry poems expressing 
the love of man for God, nor have we included 
impassioned expressions of the lusts of the 
flesh.’ The result of this editorial prejudice is a 
collection of lyrics pleasant enough for occa- 
sional reference, but too lacking in both 
physical passion and spiritual power to bear 
prolonged reading. Amongst the few exceptions 
is Wilfred Owen’s Greater Love. One wonders 
how on earth the editors managed to fit this 
moving poem into what appears to be an extra- 
ordinary definition of love poetry. 

It is a sure sign of a poet’s talent if he can 
provide evidence of continued development 
by the time his third volume reaches the public. 
Dr. Abse’s Tenants of the House shows a distinct 
advance on his two previous books in the con- 
trol of language and imagery, and in the exten- 
sion of ideas which have always characterized 
his poetry; but if the intensity of his earlier 
work has now been canalized, he has lost 
nothing of his imaginative depth and poetic 
insight. In the title-poem he appears, at first 
glance, to be tilting at certain contemporary 
poets— 


The new choir that moves in is neat and sane 

And dare not whistle in the dark again. 

In bowler hats they sing with sharp, flat 
voices 

But no-one dances, nobody rejoices. 


—but a closer examination reveals that his real 
preoccupation, in this poem and several of the 
others, is with the pressure placed upon the 
individual to conform to the superficial values 
of present-day society. The keynote to this 
volume is struck in New Babylons: 


Time’s fires leap and burn 

and mavericks such as I 

must be branded in their turn— 
to reek of human flesh 

whilst venal courtiers cry: 
‘Conform, conform or die.’ 


Richard George is more concerned with 
places than people and his first collection of 


27 
poems, Undertow, carries one along on a strong 
rhythmical current from China to Mexico, 
from ancient Pompeii to modern New York, 
with hardly a pause for breath. The jacket 
refers to Mr. George as a poet with a painter’s 
eye, and it is true that the remarkable visual 
quality of his poetry enables him to capture the 
authentic atmosphere of what he describes, 
whether it be the Ch’ing Ming Festival, Teoti- 
huacan (Pyramid of the Sun), or the distant 
mountains of Yen Jan. There is colour and 
movement and a feeling for history in his work 
—indeed so much that the reader experiences 
almost a sense of relief when permitted to 
stay in one place long enough to appreciate his 
satirical sketches of The Professor of English and 
The Mathematical Don. 

Act One, by Randolph Stow, and The Hawk 
in the Rain, by Ted Hughes, are also first collec- 
tions. Mr. Stow is a young Australian poet and, 
as might be expected, his best poems are those 
set against an Australian background rather 
than those in which he attempts to deal with 
such conventional literary themes as The Death 
of Icarus and Dream of the Pastoral Poet. Never- 
theless, his poetry has an unusual freshness, 
and he is already aware that 


Words | 
Caught with a wind, with a tremor of air 
To the rock of a boat on the restless sea, 
arrange 
Themselves in other patterns later. Birds 
Escape, the violet flowers and corals seen 


Through water lose their mystery. 


Mr. Hughes’s The Hawk in the Rain has been 
so highly praised by various reviewers—largely, 
perhaps, because it is so different from most of 
the work produced by our younger poets— 
that it may do him more harm than good. It 
is to be hoped that all the unrestrained com- 
mendation at this early stage of his poetic 
career will not serve merely to arrest his de- 
velopment, or result in an excessively critical 
reaction against his second volume should it 
fail to satisfy the expectations which have 
already been aroused (Colin Wilson’s work is a 
case in point). Mr. Hughes undoubtedly has 
rich potentiality, but whilst recognizing that 
and enjoying the vitality of his poetry, we 
ought still to keep our heads. If there is much 
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to admire in his collection, particularly in such 
poems as The Jaguar, The Martyrdom of Bishop 
Farrar, and Wind, there is also much to deplore 
—clumsiness of construction, inflated lan- 
guage, and too obvious literary influences. 
Persons, places, and the public en masse, how- 


ever and whenever encountered, are all grist to 
Louis MacNeice’s mill: 


So, crude though we are, we get to times and 
places 

And, saving your presence or absence, will 
continue 

Throwing our dreams and guts in people’s 
faces. 


Although he describes himself and his fellow 
poets as crude and lawless, his Visitations is 
easily the wittiest, the most polished and 
technically competent of the books at present 
under review. It will add to his already con- 
siderable reputation. 

In translating Euripides’s Cyclops and 
Sophocles’ Ichneutai, and filling in the gaps of 
the latter, Roger Lancelyn Green has per- 
formed a useful service to the ordinary reading 
public, for his Two Satyr Plays in the Penguin 
Classic Series will provide an introduction 
for many unable to refer to the originals. One 
might wish, however, that more of the original 
quality had been preserved, even at the expense 
of literal interpretation. 


HOWARD SERGEANT 


Poetry Review 


Books noticed above: — 

The Poetry Society’s Verse Speaking Anthology 1957. The 
Poetry Society. 75. 6d. (45. 6d. to students and 
children). 

English Love Poems, edited by Joun BetyeMan and 
Grorrrey Taytor. Faber. 15s. 

Tenants of the House, by DANNiE Asse. Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. 

Undertow, by Ricuarp Georce. Golden Quill Press, 
U.S.A. $2.50. 

Act One, by RANDOLPH Stow. Macdonald. ros. 6d. 

The Hawk in the Rain, by Tep Hucues. Faber. 
10s. 6d. 

Visitations, by Lours Macneice. Faber. tos. 6d. 

Two Satyr Plays, translated by RoczR LANCELYN 
Green. Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 


Also received: 

Guild Poets: Morning Glory, by CATHERINE BLAKIs- 
TON; The Heart of Sussex, by Doris A. Pocock; 
The White Garden, by Crarre Guild 
Press. 3s. 6d. each. 

Northern Broadsheet No. 3, edited by Dorotoy UNA 
RatcuirFre. 42 Ann Street, Edinburgh 4. 2s. 6d. 

Outposts Poets: Make Me a Mandrake, by Dorotuy 
StrincER; May to Midsummer, by ALAN SHAW; 
No Bold Comfort, by W. H. Petry; The Inner Sur- 
Sace, by PETER You, Neighbour God, by I. M. 
Paterson. Outposts Publications. 25. 6d. each. 

Passer-By, by Craic Bett. Mitre Press. 6s. 

Prefabulous Animiles, by JAMEs Reeves and EDwARD 
Arp1zzonE. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

Prose and Poetry from the Painted Room, by Members 
of the Oxford Writers’ Circle. 

The Poet’s Craft, by A. F. Scorr. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 18s. 


Moment of Truth 


T was an unpredicted thing, 
I A rocket flowering in the night, 
Unrooted, shadowless, a ring 
Around the moon, a star in flight. 


But now the morning cannot find ~ 
The light that flashed itself away 
Because the levelling eye of day 
Outstares the vision in my mind. 
PHOEBE HESKETH 


Recent Reading 


n the course of his life of Milton David 

Daiches makes the interesting point that 
the conflict in the poet’s mind between ‘full- 
blooded classical humanism’ and ‘Protestant 
Christianity’ was resolved by a ‘shift of view’ 
due to increasing disillusionment. At first in- 
clined to esteem rhetoric in the Ciceronian 
manner, Milton ended by agreeing with Plato 
that this art was only too likely to corrupt and to 
mislead. Under the Commonwealth there were 
all too many factors to support the Platonic 
opinion; but there seems to be here a slight 
confusion between Protestant Christianity and 
Protestant sectarian theology. The two are as 
far asunder as George Herbert and Hugh 
Peters. 

This is a good-tempered book about an ill- 
tempered immortal. It is enlivened by reward- 
ing ‘asides’ ; for example, the reminder that the 
prayer ‘popped’ by Charles I into the hand 
of Bishop Juxon was stolen from that ‘vain, 
amatorious poem’, the Arcadia. Milton in 
Eikonoklastes was the first to mention this piece 
of royal plagiarism. Our Miltonic heritage 
both in verse and prose is widely surveyed, nor 
are we stinted of happily chosen illustrative 
passages. It seems a pity, however, that a 
somewhat pedestrian prose rendering from the 
Epitaphium Damonis should be used in prefer- 
ence to Helen Waddell’s exquisite verse-transla- 
tion, printed for private circulation but later 
published in The Nineteenth Century and After. 

When Dr. Roderick Huang writes of William 
Cowper, Nature Poet we seem to see the reedy 
flats of Olney shimmering for a moment like 
a mirage upon the very different horizon of 
Malaya. It is a sensitive, thoughtful study 
giving to each aspect of Cowper’s mind and 
art the attention which both must receive if we 
are to understand either, and offering some 
interesting suggestions upon the ever-fruitful 
theme of formative influences. The figure of 
the Rev. James Hervey, sprawling in wig, 
gown, and bands among grandiose monu- 
ments, is made to rise up and come forward 
and take his rightful place near Law, Newton, 
Wesley, and Blair. But it should be made clear 
that the author of Meditations among the Tombs 
was never a Methodist in the strict (or 


Wesleyan) sense of the term. He lived, 
preached, and died in the Anglican com- 
munion from which the followers of John 
Wesley broke away; he even engaged in con- 
troversy with the great seceder himself over 
the doctrine of ‘imputed righteousness’ set 
forth in Hervey’s Dialogues between Theron and 
Aspasia. 

We find ourselves rubbing elbows with 
‘Methody folk’ again in The Selected Writings 
of Sydney Smith, chosen and introduced by 
W. H. Auden, who ranges the Whig Canon 
with Hooker, Swift, and Bernard Shaw in the 
very front rank of English polemical writers. 
Polemics sometimes provide lively reading, but 
in Sydney Smith’s case there is rather more of 
the dead wood of old controversies than one 
might wish. The twenty-five pages dealing 
with the Evangelical (which is practically 
synonymous with the Methodist) movement 
are more readable than many tracts of Peter 
Plymley. Stiggins is a stock figure of farce, and 
Smith shows us the matrix from which he and 
his kind were moulded in such large numbers. 
The Canon could be tolerant, genially so; but 
it should be remembered that he tolerated 
bear-baiters and cock-fighters as well as 
Roman Catholics. On the Climbing Boys his 
views were not less humane than those of 
George IV, Tom Moore, and Charles Lamb; 
but he deprecated any interference with the 
simple pleasures of the ‘poor labourer’, who 
enjoyed watching a trial of ‘courage’ between 
a dog and a bear. It would be interesting to 
know upon what authority Sydney Smith is 
described as ‘swarthy’. His is surely the pinkest 
and most gaily-coloured face in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

Immense industry has gone to the making of 
Gardner B. Taplin’s new life of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, but it cannot be said that 
the ringleted profile of ‘Ba’ detaches itself 
more distinctly from these 424 congested pages 
than it does from other less monumental bio- 
graphies. From the earlier chapters, where 
nothing is said about young Elizabeth’s tom- 
boyish tastes, her delight in a fast gallop on 
her pony, Moses, or about the injury to her 
spine received when she was trying to saddle 
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him herself, to the Epilogue, where the remark 
that Browning ‘never re-married’ is not quali- 
fied by any allusion to the circumstance that 
on 2 October 1871 he proposed marriage to 
Louisa, Lady Ashburton, the book is full of 
baffling omissions, This last is all the more 
peculiar because the actual words are quoted 
in which he (rather tactlessly) made the pro- 
posal: namely, ‘my heart is buried in Florence’. 
It is curious, too, that Fitzgerald’s unfor- 
tunately misunderstood comment on Mrs. 
Browning’s death and the violent sonnet drawn 
from the widower by this misunderstanding 
should remain unrecorded. The bibliography is 
of formidable dimensions; but no considera- 
tion is given to the startling and controversial 
views advanced by Betty Miller in Robert 
Browning: a Portrait, and Dallas Kenmare’s 
name is omitted altogether. 

Richard D. Altick’s English Common Reader: 
@ Social History of the Mass Reading Public is one 
of those solid and serious studies which afford 
much welcome light relief by the way, and 
explores a patch of social history excavated 
perhaps too superficially until now. Many 
interesting facts emerge by the way: for ex- 
ample, that as early as 1774 Edinburgh 
publishers were bringing out cheap reprints at 
a time when their London brethren were 
arguing that the turnover in their business was 
too slow to enable them to follow suit. The 
great popularity of the cheap play-book among 
the mass of London play-goers is touched upon 
only incidentally in the introductory chapter, 
‘From Caxton to the Eighteenth Century’, and 
the rate of illiteracy among girls of the rural 
working class in Tudor times is surely over- 
stated. The pedlar of chap-books and part- 
songs was already doing a brisk trade among 
them. Both Mopsa and Doris were presumably 
able to read. Did not Mopsa say to Autolycus, 
‘I love a ballad in print, i’ life’? 

Full weight is given to the influence of the 
Evangelical movement on the tastes and habits 
of the reading public: but it should be noted 
that Mrs. Pardiggle in Bleak House was meant 
to be a Puseyite, not an Evangelist. 

On the lighter side one misses Leigh Hunt’s 
maidservant with an odd volume of Pamela in 
the dresser-drawer and ‘sundry tragedies at a 
halfpenny a sheet’ in her trunk. Nor has room 
been found for the damsels, described by the 
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Brothers Mayhew, whose favourite reading 
was the sort of stories published in penny 
numbers and graced with such promising 
titles as The Maniac Father and The Castle Fiend. 

Hard indeed is the predicament of the young 
modern poet who, while anxious to be ranked 
as a modern, halts on the brink of chaos and 
looks over his shoulder. To help him Stanton A. 
Coblentz has written a guidebook, Magic Case- 
ments, with the significant sub-title Js Confusion 
Necessary? It perturbs him to contemplate con- 
temporary repudiation of ‘the craftsmanship, 
the accumulated knowledge, the skills of tease 
thousand years’. He considers music and metre; 
inquires ‘just what rhyme does to poetry’ (with 
amusing examples of what happens if un- 
rhyming synonyms are substituted for the 
familiar forms); and deprecates the ‘dirty 
window’ school to which incomprehensibility 
seems a virtue. 

It is an easy transition to Eric Partridge’s 
new Background Book, English Gone Wrong. He 
begins by drawing a very necessary distinction 
between debased English, which is usually un- 
intentional, and contaminated English, which 
is, in effect, Communist English, ‘deliberate, 
grimly purposive’. In the first category are 
ranged some of the too-familiar horrors of 
current journalism, the flatulent rhetorical 
clichés, the false analogies, the missed mean- 
ings (‘alibi’ is strangely omitted), the horrible 
coinages such as ‘categorize’ and ‘hospitalize’ 
(the latter perpetrated by Field-Marshal Lord 
Montgomery as recently as November 1957). 
Then come the jargon of commerce—dealt 
with so faithfully in a recent book by Mr. V. H. 
Collins—and the mumbo-jumbo of half-ap- 
prehended psychological terminology. In the 
second category we have a masterly survey of the 
dreary vocabulary which Marxism has injected 
into the speech of the Free World—words such . 
as ‘capitalist’, ‘bourgeois’, ‘proletariat’, ‘devia- 
tionist’, ‘indoctrination’. Has Eric Partridge 
any idea of forming a Decontamination Squad? 
Recruits would not be lacking. 

There seems to be a growing tendency to use 
a rhetorical question as a chapter-heading. 
In Magic Casements Stanton A. Coblentz de- 
manded: ‘Is Confusion Necessary?’ and in 
How Children Learn to Speak Professor M. M. 
Lewis asks, ‘Why does a Baby Cry?’ To the 
second question Lear has the answer pat: it 
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cries that it has come ‘to this great stage of 
fools’. The Professor explains that it is dis- 
comfort which causes the necessary contractions 
of the vocal organs. One hazards a guess that 
the King and the eminent speech-therapist have 
both got the root of the matter. 

This book is designed to assist parents to 
recognize and classify the whole range of baby- 
sounds, from the first vague, protesting wail to 
the memorable moment when a horse and a 
dog emerge from infant lips as a ‘hosh’ and a 
‘goggie’. (Where are the ‘gee-gee’ and the 
‘bow-wow’ of yesteryear? Outmoded, ap- 
parently.) The tables showing how to plot the 
child’s progress will be of interest not only to 
parents but to all who feel the twin-attraction 
of infancy and phonetics. 

James Walker, having made a name for him- 
self as a poet and broadcaster, now gives us a 
first novel, Fine for the Fair. The background 
suggests one of Dame Laura Knight’s show- 
ground pictures, though we have no red-nosed 
clown, no spangle-skirted equestrienne. It is 
a vigorous, earthy book, salted with idioms 


that have long ceased to startle, and shot 
through with gleams of authentic poetry. 

D. M.S. 
Books noticed above: 


Milton, by Davip Datcues. Hutchinson University 
Library. 10s. 6d. 

William Cowper, Nature Poet, by Roperick Huanc. 
Oxford (Malaya U.P.). 18s. 

Selected Writings of Sydney Smith, edited by W. H. 
AupeEN. Faber. 30s. 

The Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, by GARDNER 
B. Tarun. Murray. 42s. 

The English Common Reader: a Social History of the 
Mass Reading Public, 1800-1900, by Ricuarp D. 
Atticx. Cambridge (Chicago U.P.). 455. 

Magic Casements, by Stanton A. Costentz. Wings 
Press, California. $2.50. 

English Gone Wrong, by Ertc PaRtTRripcE. Phoenix. 35. 

How Children Learn to Speak, by M. M. Lewts. Harrap. 
8s. 6d. 

Fine for the Fair, by James WALKER. Elek. 1335. 6d. 


Other new books received: 


Edmund Burke, by T. E. Uttey. Writers and Their 
Work No. 87. Longmans (for the British Council 
and the N.B.L.). 2s. 


She-wolf of France 


(Queen Isabella, widow of Edward II, in exile at Castle Rising, Norfolk) 


SABEL the Fair: by that name 

From far and wide I once was known; 
Forgotten now, in restless shame 
I bear my burden here alone. 


Alone? Ah me, that it were so! 

I could endure the long, slow years 
Within these walls alone—but no, 
For ever with me are my fears: 


Fears of my thoughts, fears of my dreams; 
For when at last sleep comes, it brings 
Visions of horror, rending screams 

Shades of dark, dreadful, untold things: 


Untold, but not unknown to all. 

I have just watched the poor folk dance 
From my high tower, and heard one call 
‘Hey, Isabel, she-wolf of France!’ 
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She-wolf of France 
By God, I’ll have that fellow whipped! 
She-wolf am I? Beware me, then! 


Drawn though my teeth, and my claws clipped, 
You'll not miscall me so again. 


Fair Isabel, once England’s Queen, 
Daughter, wife, mother to a King; 

What now do these high titles mean? 
‘She-wolf of France’—that name will cling 


Like mud to me and never die. 
That, only that remains to me 

Save, if my mirror does not lie, 
My beauty, left for none to see. 


Edward, my weakling murdered lord, 
Slain lover, Mortimer, fierce and strong, 
My son, whose eyes pierce like a sword, 
Yet which has done the greater wrong? 


Mortimer won for him his throne, 

Through me he claims the Crown of France, 
But when we both are here alone 

He still will look at me askance. 


Today he comes to visit me, 
Without chaste Philippa, his wife. 
His mother, no, she must not see 
Lest I corrupt her pure young life. 


I see the horsemen of his train 
Far off against the lowering skies, 
I’ll welcome him yet once again, 
But I can never meet his eyes. 


MARY CRAIK 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of 
Reference, and Recent Periodicals 


In No. 11 of the ‘Language and Literature’ Edin- 
burgh University Publications (Nelson, 155.) James 
M. Ure has re-edited the Old English text of The 
Benedictine Office in the light of recent scholarship. In 
his Introduction on manuscripts, sources, and 
authorship, the text is considered against its his- 
torical background of the Benedictine Revival of 
the tenth century. 


Another early text reprinted by Nelson’s is The 
Saga of Gunn'aug Serpent-Tongue—written nearly seven 
hundred years ., , and now appearing in the Ice- 
landic Texts series at 185. The translation from the 
Icelandic original—which is also included—has 
been made by R. Quirk, and P. G. Foote has edited 
the text with notes and an Introduction discussing 
the Saga’s date, sources, and literary background. 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of Reference, and Recent Periodicals 


The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, a complete critical 
edition of the poetry and prose edited by F. N. 
Robinson, was published twenty-four years ago. 
Now a second, revised edition (Oxford, 425.) makes 
use of the new material that has become available 
since the book first appeared—especially of the 
Manly-Rickert edition of The Canterbury Tales. The 
textual notes to works other than the Tales remain 
largely unchanged, but the explanatory notes have 
been much expanded. The Introduction contains a 
biographical outline, a discussion of the canon and 
chronology of Chaucer’s writings, and an account of 
his language, metre, and of the manuscripts and 
texts available to the Chaucerian editor. Each work 
is prefaced by a separate brief introduction. 

The Descent of Euphues (Cambridge, 16s.) contains 
three Elizabethan romance stories: Lyly’s Euphues, 
Greene’s Pandosto, and Chettle’s Piers Plainness (the 
last in its first English reprint). The text of Euphues 
has been prepared from a copy of the first edition in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and that 
of the other two from photographs of editions in the 
Bodleian. All three have been slightly modernized, 
and the editor, James Winny, supplies an Introduc- 
tion and glossary. 

Following the appearance of Henry V in Shake- 
speare Quarto Facsimiles, mentioned in our last 
issue, comes Love’s Labour’s Lost: 1598, which is No. 
10 in this series edited by Sir Walter Greg. The text 
has been reproduced from the copy in the British 
Museum, and is published by the Clarendon Press 
at 255. 

The two latest additions to the ‘New Shakespeare’ 
are Timon of Athens, edited by John Dover Wilson 
and J. C. Maxwell, and Troilus and Cressida, edited 
by John Dover Wilson and Alice Walker—each 
published by the Cambridge Press at 18s. In his 
Introduction to Timon Mr. Maxwell resists the 
temptation to speculate on how the play might have 
ended, and concentrates on its date, sources, and 
construction and ideas, comparing Timon with 
Lear. Dr. Walker’s Introduction to Troilus considers 
the character of the hero, Shakespeare’s general 
allusions to the “Troy story’, the audience for which 
the play was written, and its element of satire. 
C. B. Young contributes as usual the stage history of 
both plays, from their first performance to the pro- 
ductions of the 1950s. 

The text and glossary of the ‘New Shakespeare’ 
are to be used in a series just launched by the 
Cambridge Press—the ‘Cambridge Pocket Shake- 
speare’, under the general editorship of John Dover 
Wilson. The first title, now available, is As You Like 
It. This compact and attractive ‘working Shake- 
speare for everyday use’, as the publishers describe 
it, is published at the extraordinarily low price of 5s. 

The English Romantic Poets, a survey of the research 
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and criticism on this period edited by Thomas W. 
Raysor and first published six years ago, now appears 
in a new edition published by the Oxford Press for 
the Modern Language Association of America (28s.). 
The Romantic Movement in general, and Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, each 
have a separate chapter by a different contributor, 
and all but one have been revised and amplified by 
the original authors. 

Sidney Colvin’s Life of Keats has recently been 
reissued at 7s. 6d. in Macmillan’s excellent Pocket 
Library series. 

Two of the latest additions to Everyman’s Library 
are Scott’s The Talisman (7s.), with a new Preface by 
W. M. Parker; and a new translation by Michael 
Oakley of Virgil’s The Aeneid, with an Introduction 
by E. M. Forster (8s. 6d.). 

For collectors of the New Oxford Illustrated 
Dickens two recent titles in the series are American 
Notes and Pictures from Italy, bound in one volume 
with an Introduction by Sacheverell Sitwell and 12 
illustrations by Marcus Stone, Samuel Palmer, and 
Clarkson Stanfield; and Sketches by Boz, with the 55 
original illustrations by Cruikshank and ‘Phiz’, and 
an Introduction by Thea Holme. Both are pub- 
lished at 125. 6d. 

Short-story enthusiasts will welcome two recent 
additions to the Oxford World’s Classics: Selected 
Stories of Henry James, with an Introduction by 
Gerard Hopkins, in a double volume at 8s. 6d.; and 
Modern Irish Stories, selected with an Introduction by 
Frank O’Connor (7s.), including such writers as 
James Joyce, Elizabeth Bowen, and James Stephens. 
Another World’s Classics double volume recently 
issued is Joseph Conrad’s Victory, introduced by 
William Plomer (8s. 6d.). 

Penguin Books continue to offer the best present- 
day value in reprints of worth-while literature in a 
paper-backed edition. Recent issues of European 
masterpieces include an unabridged translation, 
made by C. K. Scott Moncrieff, of Proust’s Swann’s 
Way (6s.) ; the translation by Dorothy Bussy of André 
Gide’s autobiography up to the time of his marriage, 
If It Die (Si le Grain ne Meurt) at 3s. 6d.; Franz 
Kafka’s The Castle, in the translation by Willa and 
Edwin Muir, also at 3s. 6d.; and Thomas Mann’s 
great family saga of pre-Hitler Germany, Budden- 
brooks, translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter (7s. 6d.). 
Reprints of contemporary English literature include 
a volume of H. E. Bates stories written during the 
*gos and selected by the author (3s. 6d.); Angus 
Wilson’s Hemlock and After (2s. 6d.), first published by 
Penguin Books in 1956; The World My Wilderness, 
by Rose Macaulay (2s. 6d.) and The Echoing Grove, 
by Rosamond Lehmann (35. 6d.); and Four Modern 
Verse Plays, edited by E. Martin Browne, which con- 
tains Eliot’s The Family Reunion, Fry’s A Phoenix too 
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Frequent, Charles Williams’s Thomas Cranmer of 
Canterbury, and Donagh MacDonagh’s Happy as 
Larry (35. 6d.). 

Three paper-backs from America are The Poem of 
the Cid, translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson, pub- 
lished by the University of California Press and 
available here from the Cambridge Press at 10s. 6d. ; 
a new, abridged edition of Critics and Criticism, edited 
by R.S. Crane (Chicago U.P.: Cambridge, 12s. 6d.) ; 
and a new edition of The Portable Thoreau, edited with 
an Introduction by Carl Bode (Viking Press, New 
York: $1.45)—a comprehensive volume which 
includes essays, poems, letters, an extract from 
Thoreau’s journal, and the complete text of Walden. 

From Holland comes another paper-backed edi- 
tion, Over the Carnage Rose a Prophetic Voice: a view of 
the American Civil War in prose and verse of Walt 
Whitman chosen by Oakleigh Ross Bush (Paul 
Brand, Bussum, the Netherlands: fl. 2.95). 

Outstanding among reference books, and indis- 
pensable on library shelves, is Volume V of the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, under the 
general editorship of F. W. Bateson: a 700-page 
Supplement, with contributions by over 100 dis- 
tinguished authorities, covering the period from 
600 to 1900 and bringing almost up to date the 
original bibliography which was prepared twenty 
years ago. Each period section begins at the point 
where its predecessor in the 4-volume bibliography 
left off, and includes works of scholarship and criti- 
cism on English language and literature published 
up to the beginning of 1955. The volume is edited by 
George Watson, and published by the Cambridge 
Press at 70s. 

So many changes have taken place in language 
and usage since Fowler first published his Dictionary 


of Modern English Usage, and so much American 
idiom ignored by him has subsequently become 
generally acceptable, that there was a real need for 
a reference book recognizing these changes. A Dic- 
tionary of American-English Usage (Clarendon Press: 
Oxford, 30s.) isan adaptation of Fowler by Margaret 
Nicholson, who has retained much of the original 
while making substantial additions and subtrac- 
tions. For example, discussions depending on the 
reader’s knowledge of Greek and Latin have been 
omitted, while new words and idioms—both Eng- 
lish and American—and American variations of 
spelling, pronunciation, and usage are included. 

Deskbook of Correct English, by Michael West and 
P. F. Kimber (Longmans, 10s. 6d.), seems to have 
been designed chiefly for business rather than scholas- 
tic use. It is divided into five main sections—a spel- 
ling dictionary (consisting of words most commonly 
mis-spelt) ; grammar and usage (including welcome 
rules for the avoidance of business jargon and com- 
mercial clichés) ; rules of spelling; punctuation; and 
the writing of a business letter. 

Periodicals received since our last issue include the 
June and October issues of Lenguas Vivas, a new 
periodical of language and literature, mainly in 
English, published in Buenos Aires; and the Novem- 
ber number of British Book News (2s. 6d.), the British 
Council’s useful guide to book selection, chiefly for 
circulation overseas. This issue is of particular 
interest for the bibliographical article it carries by 
Barbara C. Turner on ‘Guides to the Study of Eng- 
lish Literature’. The annual subscription for twelve 
monthly issues of the journal is gos. in the United 
Kingdom, $4.25 in Canada and U.S.A., and 15s. for 
all other overseas countries, 


For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Anthologies 


D. H. Lawrence: Selected Poetry and Prose, edited by 
T. R. Barnes. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Drama 


A Shakespeare Manual for Schools, by W. A. ILtstey. 
Cambridge. 55. 

King Lear, edited by R. E. C. Houcuton. New 
Clarendon Shakespeare. Oxford. 6s. 6d. 

The London English Literature Series: Macbeth, edited 
by G. C. Rosser; The Tempest, edited by S. C. 
Boorman. U.L.P. 45. 6d. each. 


Poetry 
Enjoying Poetry, edited by E. W. PARKER. Book 2: - 
For Delight; Book 3: For Your Pleasure. Longmans. 
5s. 6d. each. 
Poems of the Mid-Century, edited by Joun Hottoway. 
Harrap. 6s. 6d. 


Prose 
Animal Stories of Today, edited by E. L. BLack and 
A. E. G. Roperts. Harrap. 5s. 
English Historians: Selected Passages, compiled by 
BERTRAM Newman. Oxford. 135. 6d. 
Nelson’s School Classics: Religio Medici and Christian 
Morals, by Sir THomas Browne. 45. Essays and 
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Characters, by Hazuirt. 45. 6d. Sybil and 
Lothair, by Benjamin DisrRakgu. 55. 3d. each. 
Under Western Eyes; An Outcast of the Islands; Tales 
of Unrest, and Typhoon; Almayer’s Folly, and Last 
Essays, by JosepH Conran. 55. 3d. each. Nelson. 

Silas Marner, by Gzorce Eniot, edited by K. M. 
Loss. U.L.P. 5s. 6d. 

The Colditz Story, by P. R. Rew. U.L.P. 4s. (limp 
cloth) ; 45. gd. (cloth boards). 

The Children’s Book of Folk Tales, by Georce H. 
Pumpurey. Harrap. 2s. 3d. (limp cloth). 

Women of Devotion and Courage: Charlotte Bronté; Eliza- 
beth Fry; Florence Nightingale; Isabella Bird; Mary 
Slessor; Octavia Hill; by Evetyne Wutre. Cassell. 
2s. 6d. each (limp cloth). 


Teaching of English 
Cassell’s Second Picture Dictionary, by Mary WADDING- 
Ton. Cassell. 55. 6d. 
English for Lower Forms, by G. F. Lams. Harrap. 
55. 6d. 


English for Primary Schools, Book 4, by Witu1am P. 
Cretanp. Nelson. 45s. 6d. (limp cloth). 

Lomond English, Book V, by J. R. Rotio and others. 
With Answers. U.L.P. 45. 9d. (limp cloth). 

Reader’s Delight, Book I, by RicHaRD Taytor. U.L.P. 
45. 3d. (limp cloth) ; 5s. 3d. (cloth boards). 

Teaching English as a Foreign Language, by J. O. 
GaunTLetT. Macmillan. 3s. (paper). 

The Max Parrish Readers: Book I: The Two Ravens, 
by Auserry Prior. Book II: The Singing Wreath, 
by Barsara SieicH. Book III: Peters for Pets, by 
Hixpa Sinopy. Book IV: The Mammoth Cavern, 
by Anprew Woop. Parrish. 4s. each (limp 
cloth). 

Time for English, Book V, by A. E. Darpysuire. 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Undgstanding English, Book III, by W. T. Gunninc- 
HAM. With Answer Book. Arnold. 8s. 

Vocabulary Exercises for Third-Year Juniors, by N. G. 
Firmore. Harrap. 35. 

Words before Sounds, by Jesse M. MAcKINDER. 
Harrap. 3s. (limp cloth). 


Rain Song 
ie liquid notes of a bird 


Singing in rain, 
Filter like water through April leaves. 


No longer grieves 


The sighing bough against the pane, 
Although the rain-drops slip and run 
In rivulets down stem and tree. 

The silver lace bird-melody 

Throws fronds of light, full-flowering, 
Across the bloom of elm and alder, 
And patterning the singing water 
Worships with sound 

Green Primavera. 


JOAN FORMAN 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Admission to Grammar Schools: Third Interim Report. By 
Aurrep Yates and D. A. Pipczon. Newnes 
Educational Publishing Co. 25s. 

An Anthology of English Prose, 1400-1900. Compiled by 
Eman James. Cambridge (for the British 
Council). 12s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Education. 
By Vernon MAL. tinson. Heinemann. 215. 

Chapman’s Homer. Edited by AtLarpyce NICOLL. 
In two volumes, Routledge. £3. 3s. 


D. H. Lawrence: A Composite Biography. Edited by 
Epwarp Neuts. Vol. I: 1885-1919. Wisconsin 
U.P. $7.50. 

Dictionary of Russian Literature. By Witutam E. 
Harkins. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 

Educating Our Rulers. By A. D. C. Peterson. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Essays on Contemporary English Poetry: Hopkins to the 
Present Day. By ANTHONY THWAITE. Kenkyusha, 
Tokyo. $1.50. 
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36 Selected List of Recent Books 


Further Papers on Dante. By Dorotuy L. SAyERs. 
Methuen. 25s. 

Georgina Hogarth and the Dickens Circle. By ARTHUR 
A. Aprian. Oxford. gos. 

Horace. By EDUARD FRAENKEL. Oxford (Clarendon 
Press). £2. 155. 

Image and Idea: Twenty Essays on Literary Themes. By 
Puiuip Ranv. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 16s. 

Joseph Conrad: Achievement and Decline. By THomas 
Moser. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 255. 

Joseph Conrad and His Characters. By RicHARD CuRLE. 
Heinemann. 21s. 

Joseph Conrad at Mid-Century: Editions and Studies, 
1895-1955. Edited by K. A. Lonr and E. P. 
Sueeny. Oxford (Minnesota U.P.). 32s. 

Kyng Alisaunder, Edited by G. V. Smrruers, 
Oxford. 375. 6d. 

Laurence Sterne: The Making of a Humorist, 1719-1762. 
By Marcaret R. B. SHaw. Richards Press. 255. 

Letters to Vernon Watkins. By Dytan THomas. 
Faber. 15s. 

Literary Biography. By The Alexander 
Lectures, 1955-6. Hart-Davis. 1os. 6d. 

Medieval English Poetry: The Non-Chauerian Tradi- 
tion. By Joun Spetrs. Faber. 42s. 

Milton. By Daviv Daicues. Hutchinson University 
Library. 10s. 6d. 

Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare. Edited 
by Georrrey Buttoucu. Vol. I: Early Comedies, 
Poems, & Juliet. Routledge (Columbia 
U.P.). 4 

New Trends i in n English Education. Edited by Brian 
Smon. MacGibbon & Kee. 25s. 

On Poetry and Poets. By T. S. Exvtor. Faber. 21s. 

On English Translation. By R. A. Knox. Oxford. 
2s. 6d. (paper). 

Popular Fiction 100 Years Ago. By MARGARET 
Dauzret. Cohen & West. 20s. 

Portrait of a Rebel: The Life and Work of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. By RicHARD ALDINGTON. Evans. 215. 

Preliminary Essays. By Joun Wain. Macmillan. 155. 


Selected Letters of Henry James. Edited by Lzon Eve. 
Hart-Davis. 16s. 

Shakespeare and His Comedies. By Joun Russeiy 
Brown. Methuen. 18s. 

Style in the French Novel. By STEPHEN ULLMANN. 
Cambridge. 37s. 6d. 

Talking of Books. By OttveR Epwarps. Heinemann. 
ais. 

Tea with Walter de la Mare. By Russett Brain. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

The Apothecary’s Shop: Essays on Literature. By D. J. 
Enricut. Secker & Warburg. 215. 

The Child of Eleven. By D. V. Skeet. U.L.P. 10s. 6d. 

The Complete Writings of William Blake. Edited by 
Grorrrey Keynes. Nonesuch. £3. 35. 

The Descent of Euphues: Three Elizabethan Romance 
Stories. Edited by James Winny. Cambridge. 16s. 

The Divine Vision: Studies in the Poetry and Art of 
William Blake. By V. DE Sota Pinto. Gollancz. 255. 

The Fine Art of Reading. By Daviw Ceci. Constable. 
8s 


18s, 

The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by 
KATHLEEN Cosurn. Vol. I: 1794-1804. Rout- 
ledge. £3. 155. 

The Selected Writings of Sydney Smith. Edited by 
W. H. Aupen. Faber. gos. 

The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined. By Evizesetu 
and WituiaM F, FrrepMan. Cambridge. 25s. 

The Song of Roland. A New Translation by Dorotny 
L. Sayers. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

The Year Book of Education, 1957. Edited by Gzorce 
Z. F. Berepay and JosepH Lauwerys. Evans 
(with the University of London Institute of 
Education and Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University). 635. 

Thoughts in the Wilderness. By J. B. Priestiey. 
Heinemann. 215. 

What Kind of Education? By Donatp Hucues. 
Epworth. 5s. 

William Cowper: Nature Poet. By Roperick Huanc. 
Oxford (Malaya U.P.). 18s. 


Morning School: Present Style 
(After the Seventh of the Epistles and Satires of Pope) 


Donec virenti canities abest 


Morosa. 


Horace. 


HE bun half eaten, now the faces gleam 
T With part synthetic, part cosmetic, cream; 
In wild disorder desks and scarves are strown, — 
And on the floor Mars-Bar containers thrown. 
Old Bufo’s late. Half-empty class-rooms ring 
With riotous clamour as the inmates sing— 


i 
fe 
‘ 
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Or more correctly, with wild frenzy roar, 

And dins discordant to the welkin soar. 

They scream and yell—their common mode of talk, 
Or plague their neighbours with superfluous chalk 
(The chalk left over when the Math-Set’s done, 
And clouds of dust no more obscure the sun). 

Old Bufo comes. Now the tempestuous scene 
Assumes another mood—in part serene, 

But ominous in part, for what dire fate 

Lurks for the laggards who are always late? 

‘Why did you thus your glutton break prolong?’ 
‘Oh, sir, I’m sorry, but my watch was wrong.’ 
‘Why are you late? Don’t mumble, sir—well, well?’ 
‘Oh, sir, I’m sorry. Did you hear the bell?’ 

‘This is too much. Now mark me, sirrah, look!’ 
‘Oh, sir, I’m sorry; I mislaid my book.’ 

From Bufo’s eyes there shoots a cold red ray 

As warns the shepherd of a dismal day; 

So too it warns the boding scholars (sic) 

In future to be always on the tick. 

The work begins; a silence fraught with doom, 
Save for that icy voice, pervades the room. 


Ss. S. SOPWITH 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

The improvements in the state of Spoken English 
in Schools, outlined by Mr. Basil Harvey, are to be 
heartily welcomed, just as are the improvements in 
the state of Handwriting in Schools which are en- 
couraged by, for instance, the Society for Italic 
Handwriting. Clear speech and legible writing are 
both important techniques of communication and 
courtesy, and as such they should be universally 
taught in schools. In the more specialized forms of 
verse-speaking and calligraphy they become crafts— 
at best, arts—in their own right. 

But neither is an academic discipline, and in an 
English Honours Course neither would be a substi- 
tute for the training in scholarship and literary 
evaluation which Mr. Harvey somewhat contemp- 


tuously dismisses as ‘Beowulf or Middle English 
Grammar or critical dissection of masterpieces’. 
Extra-murally, however, universities can contri- 
bute appropriately and valuably to the sum of good 
speaking. Here at Manchester, for example, 
regular courses in Communication, involving Clear 
Expression in Speech and Writing, are conducted 
at Holly Royde, the residential college attached to 
the Extra-mural Department. 
Mr. Harvey has a good case: a pity he over-states 
it. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ceci, W. Davies 
(Resident Staff Tutor for 
North-west Derbyshire, University of 
Manchester Extra-Mural Department) 


Macclesfield, Cheshire 
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38 Correspondence 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

Can you or any of your readers inform me of the 
origin of that very stupid phrase, which has been 
with us now for many years and which I suspect to 
be of transatlantic origin: ‘I wouldn’t know’ for ‘I 
don’t know’? It is wrong both in mood and tense, 
and has not even the advantage of brevity over the 
intelligent way of conveying the meaning, for the 
people who use the phrase would never use it in any 
other connexion. They would never say—for instance 
—‘I wouldn’t play cards’ when they meant ‘I don’t 
play cards’, 


Yours faithfully, 
; Barwick BROWNE 
Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 


To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 

I wonder whether readers of English could recom- 
mend any one-act plays suitable for a young 
audience and young actors (boys and girls of 10-13 
years of age) in which language is not debased or 
values cheapened? The junior pupils in the grammar 
school in which I teach have already produced 
Alice in Wonderland, several of the plays of Nicholas 
Stuart Gray, and a programme of one-act plays 
which included The Stolen Prince, Dunsany’s Golden 
Doom, Drinkwater’s Pied Piper, and an adaptation 
of Hans Andersen’s Swineherd. 

I should be most grateful for suitable recommen- 
dations, as one-act plays for children seem either 
childish or written in a chatty or slang style even if, 
as drama, they are lively. 


go Clements Road, Yardley, Birmingham 


Gulf of Corinth 


W* watched the distant coastline, till at last 

The ship swung round, new landmarks came in sight: 
Leukas to port, and Ithaca to starboard, 

Sombre, entranced beneath the brilliant light. 


In these blue waters Athens fought with Corinth, 
Venetian sails once darkened this bright sky; 
Lepanto saw the Turkish navy scattered, 
At Missolonghi Byron’s ashes lie. 


But there’s a haven of imagination 

More potent than historic scenes like these, 
Made famous in a legendary story 

Of giants, goddesses, and treacherous seas. 


We looked at Ithaca; where, perils past, 
Odysseus, after many years, came home at last. 


JOHN GRAHAM SPENCER 


Yours faithfully, 
Nora F. LAMBERT 


Association Notes 


AUTUMN LECTURES 


A LECTURE was given on Saturday, 28 September, 
by Mr. W. A. Darlington (Dramatic Critic of the 
Daily Telegraph) on ‘The Dramatic Critic’s Job’. The 
chair was taken by Mr. W. J. Macqueen-Pope. 

Mr. Darlington said that although dramatic 
critics were now fewer as newspapers were fewer, 
they could not be dispensed with; the theatre was 
the only means of training actors, whatever their 
medium. Few people became critics deliberately; 
they were usually chosen by editors who knew 
exactly the man they wanted. He himself had 
served the Telegraph for thirty-seven years, which he 
thought might be a record for one man on one paper. 

It was not, he said, the business of a critic to teach 
artists their jobs; he viewed the performance as an 
ordinary playgoer, but an experienced one, who 
judged by results, and avoided guesswork. Desmond 
MacCarthy had said: ‘I let the play wash over 
me, then examine the markings in the sand.’ The 
critic’s business was to tell the actors how they 
appeared from a spectator’s point of view. He must 
give his own personal opinion and not attempt to 
guess that of the audience. He owed a duty to (a) 
the Public, (4) the Artist, (c) the Editor, and (d) 
himself. These duties might clash, as, for example, 
that due to the artist and that due to the public; 
but he must always meet the author on the latter’s 
own ground. 

The critic of a daily paper must write his criticism 
immediately after the fall of the curtain, which 
might often mean that he must write against time. 
In consequence he developed a well-disciplined sub- 
conscious mind which would work independently 
while the conscious mind was enjoying the play. He 
had no time to write decoratively. 

The lecture provoked a number of interesting 
questions, and was enlivened by entertaining 
anecdotes, both from the lecturer and from the 
chairman. 


On Saturday, 12 October, Mr. John Garrett, 
Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School, gave a 
lecture on ‘Shakespeare in Schools’. Mr. Guy Boas 
was in the chair. 

Mr. Garrett opened his lecture by pointing out 
Shakespeare’s evident dislike of schoolmasters, as 
exemplified by such characters as Holofernes and 
Pinch; such people were hardly likely to endear 
Shakespeare to schoolboys and girls. There were 
Many wrong ways of approaching Shakespeare in 
schools, and among them over-minute dissection; at 
the same time proper disciplinary attention to the 


text could increase rather than destroy interest. It 
should always be emphasized that the plays were 
written to be acted, not to be set for examinations. 
The reading of a play should not be so much inter- 
rupted as to destroy continuity. Above all it was 
necessary for the teacher himself to glow with ardour 
for his author; only his own ardent belief could 
kindle that of his pupils. They should also be given 
opportunities to see the plays performed, either on 
the stage or the screen. Before being introduced to 
Shakespeare at all they should be familiar with verse 
as a mode of expression. If properly approached 
Shakespeare could educate them in life. 

In the course of the discussion which followed 
a number of questions were raised by members of 
the audience. On the question of the teacher 
taking part in the reading, Mr. Garrett said that 
the teacher should certainly read the more difficult 
passages himself. On the suggestion that professional 
actors should be invited to the schools Mr. Stephen 
Jack, speaking from an actor’s point of view, replied 
that they could seldom afford the time to do this, 
and suggested instead that use should be made of 
good amateur productions. The Chairman stressed 
the desirability of some provision being made for 
giving teachers a little technical training in produc- 
tion and stage management. 


A lecture was given on Saturday, 26 October, by 
Mr. T. S. Dorsch, of Westfield College, on ‘Early 
Topographical Writers’. The chair was taken by 
Professor Geoffrey Bullough of King’s College. 

Confining himself to books on England by English 
writers, Mr. Dorsch said that the first great topo- 
graphical work on England was the Britannia of 
William Camden, a sort of series of county guides 
and histories, published in 1586. With the sup- 
pression of the monasteries countless books and 
manuscripts were lost or destroyed ; great libraries ac- 
cumulated through the centuries vanished from the 
face of the earth. The Tudor antiquaries salvaged 
what they could from the wreckage. John Leland, 
who began his researches before the monasteries fell, 
was unable to arrange his voluminous material for 
publication. He was appointed ‘King’s Antiquary’ 
by Henry VIII, and visited monasteries and libraries 
in every corner of the land collecting material which 
became the happy hunting-ground of several genera- 
tions of antiquaries, but was not published until 
the eighteenth century. In Leland’s Itinerary can be 
found some description of almost any part of the 
country as it was in his day. He was the first Eng- 
lishman to make a comprehensive search for Eng- 
land’s antiquities, and his work remains of value 
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today not only to topographers but to historians, 
genealogists, and biographers. But the masterpiece 
of our early topographical literature is Camden’s 
Britannia, first published in Latin and later Eng- 
lished under Camden’s direction by Philemon Hol- 
land in 1610. Camden read his authorities with more 
of a ‘sense of history’ than his contemporaries, and 
his work is incidentally a treasure-house of regional 
legends and proverbs. John Stow’s Survey of London 
(1598) is of unique value for its detailed account of 
the appearance and life of Elizabethan London, and 
his record of London history and lore is continually 
given concreteness and actuality by his own personal 
reminiscences. Stow was a man with an unbounded 
pride in being a Londoner. 


On Saturday, 30 November, Mr. Guy Boas gave 
a lecture entitled ‘The Audience’. The chair was 
taken by Dr. Ivor Brown. 

Everything about oneself, said Mr. Boas, was 
interesting : an audience therefore must be interested 
in the subject of audiences. Audiences were unpre- 
dictable, liable to be affected by such extraneous 
factors as draughts, the counter-attraction of the 
Royal Box, or the vagaries of the theatre cat. To 
what degree was the audience as well as the play- 
wright responsible for the plays provided? Players 
too depended on the audience to meet them: an 
electric current must be established. 

Scholars without experience of production were 
at a disadvantage. The lecturer had learnt much 
from producing fifteen of Shakespeare’s plays with 
his pupils. Shakespeare knew he must close with a 
theatrical effect, which was surely the real reason 
for the rejection of Falstaff and the wooing of 
Katharine in Henry V. The Merchant of Venice was the 
surest draw because it contained something of every- 
thing for everybody. The last act of Cymbeline was 
too complicated for the stage, so that Shaw’s ver- 
sion was in fact more effective. Modern dress 
Shakespeare had a real advantage in bringing 
situations to life. In Romeo and Juliet the problem 
was to avoid anti-climax after the death of Mercutio. 
Lear was less difficult than Macbeth because there were 
more supporting characters and because Lear could 
stand still to say his poetry. 

The behaviour of individuals in an audience 
could have a wrecking effect, but the presence of a 
Lloyd George or a G. K. Chesterton could make an 
audience. 


Association Notes 


Audiences were probably sail for the state 
of the drama today, since the dramatist reflected the 
age he lived in. The present age was too restless and 
unsettled. If nuclear energy could produce a stable, 
prosperous, and creative era, audiences would turn 
to the theatre as never before for the drama to 
satisfy the senses, mind, and heart. 


In the death of Mrs. G. E. B. McWilliam in 
January the Association loses a most loyal and 
assiduous member. As a member of the Executive 
Committee since 1943, she hardly ever missed a 
meeting, was a contributor to English, and was an 
exceptionally regular attendant at Association 
lectures. Indeed, wherever in London a meeting 
or performance in harmony with the Association’s 
ideals was taking place, one was accustomed to 
find Mrs. McWilliam present. Her public-spirited 
example will be remembered. 


The Sccretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 34-40, 
42; 43, 45, 47-51, 53s 54s 57, and the ential 

dress for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 24, 25, 29-32, 34, 35- 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xvili, xix, xxvii- 
xxxii, English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays 
and Studies 1951 and 1954. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vi-ix, 
and xix—xxvi. 


‘ENGLISH HISTORIANS: 
SELECTED PASSAGES’ 


This selection, the latest of the Association’s pub- 
lications, has been compiled by Bertram Newman to 
illustrate the progress of English historical writing 
since the sixteenth century, from Sir Thomas More 
and Holinshed to Sir Winston Churchill and Dr. . 
G. M. Trevelyan. More than sixty historians are 
represented, and the extracts have been chosen for 
their literary value as well as historical interest. 

The book carries a Foreword by C. V. Wedgwood, 
and is published by the Oxford Press at 18s., with 
a school edition at 13s. 6d. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1958 Summer number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 76 Doods Road, Reigate, Surrey, and contributions should reach her not 
later than Friday, 18 April 1958. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not 
possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


The Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon will be held 
on Saturday, 21 June, at the Royal Horticultural Society’s New Hall 
when the Presidential Address 
‘THE NATURE OF COMEDY AND SHAKESPEARE’ 
will be given in the morning by 


DR. E. M. W. TILLYARD 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 1s., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies 
and The'Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 


CORPORATE membership (£1. 15. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and 
Libraries, and additional publications can be purchased at the reduced rate. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY ) 
ASSOCIATION 


President - SiR ERIC JAMES, High Master, Manchester 
Grammar School. Chairman - T. H. SIMMS, Homerton College, Cambridge. 
Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 
Hon. Treasurer + 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth's School, Barnet. 

Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 
other organizations interested in school libraries, offers the 
following advantages: 


Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by c. H. C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.a. members; 
5s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 

Other Publications at reduced prices 


Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/14), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED SECOND EDITION OF 


ARTHUR R. HOWELL’S 
IMPORTANT BOOK ON AESTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 


THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF ART 
THE MAKING OF LIFE 


(Original Edition published in 1945 with three reprints) 


From ‘The Times Literary 
. axe venta woo has had the best sort of experience for writing on art .. . what he has to say is valuable 
and penetrating.’ 


From ‘The Times Educational my oe 
*... No one appreciates the difficulties of the layman better than Mr. Howell.’ 

From J. H. C. Laker, Herts. and Southport Journals _ , 

‘ ... This is a superbly written book in which a philosophical writer surveys the theories of art, defines 
the aesthetic outlook, has something clear and definite to say, and appraises modern art which will be 
of immense interest and assistance to the ye general reader. . . . This Revised Edition, like the 
original, has been passed by London County Council for use in schools...’ 

*,..aclear sighted analysis . . . unprejudiced . . . refreshin nonsense ,.. perceptive 
...@ flawless definition of the aesthetic outlook... .’ 

From Sir John » ‘The Illustrated London News’ __ 

*... And I find that most of the solemn modern critics of painting .. . do not know creation from the 
inside . . . I must say that Mr. Howell is an exception .. . he can — explanations ... for even the 
most recent developments. . . . But he remains a human being, with an eye for our mysterious destiny, and 
an eye for every lovely thing, from the lighted window of the distant inn to a primrose in the shade. . . . 
He is a humanist in the sense of the Latin poet who wrote “Homo Sum” ...’ 

From ‘Peebleshire News’ 

*... Mr. Howell treats the subject philosophically, but his pr ped rests upon a sound basis of funda- 
r 


mental theory and practice as Beethoven and Wagner’s work did upon Bach. 
Sole Distributors: A. ZWEMMER LTD. 
. 76/80 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


(21/-) 
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POLITICS 


OTHELLO 


F. M. Todd 

AND THE POET 

A study of Wordsworth’s notorious change of political heart that sets 
the poet against the background of his age. ‘Mr. Todd’s theme is skil- 
fully presented and his book adds considerably to our knowledge of 
Wordsworth.’ Tribune. 25s 


The Arden Shakespeare 
Edited by M. R. Ridley 


This volume of the new Arden Edition is a completely new editing of 
the play from the ground up. The textual problem of the play is dis- 
cussed at length in the introduction, and in the notes the editor aims at 
elucidating what may be obscure to the modern reader. 21s 


Published by METHUEN 


‘A portrait far more richly de- 
B Y R O N tailed than any we have yet had. 


3 volumes 


j| With illustrations deeply rooted, unchanging traits 


£7. 7s. net the set 


JOHN MURRAY acquaintance.’ Peter Quennell. 


The author never loses sight of the 


A Biogr aphy literary biographer’s chief objec- 
LESLIE A. 
MARCHAND _ so fine a grasp both of the minor 


tive: to portray a human being so 
vividly and sympathetically, with 


details of his existence and of his 
that we begin to recognize the 


tones of his voice and we are 


prepared to greet him as an old 


3 THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book | 
requirements. And from generation 


to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
Branches: Cape Town, Belfast 


4 new volumes x 
in 


ST 
MARTIN’S 
LIBRARY 


PLEASURE OF BOOKS 


HERBERT READ [Ed.]. This Way Delight 15s. 
OLIVER EDWARDS. Talking of Books 21s. 
MAX BEERBOHM. Mainly on the Air 21s. 
MAURICE BOWRA. The Greek Experience 36s. 
LAURENCE JONES. Georgian Afternoon 21s. 
CARON ROCK. Collected Poems. ~ 7s. 6d. 
NAOMI LEwIs. A Visit to Mrs. Wilcox 21s, 
NEVILLE CARDUS. Talking of Music 16s. 
DAVID CECIL. Fine Art of Reading. 18s, 
JOHN BETJEMAN [Ed.]. English Love Poems 15s. 
ANDREW YOUNG. Prospect of a Poet 12s. 6d. 
T. 8. ELIOT. On Poetry and Poets 21s. 
DICTIONARY OF LITERARY BIOGRAPHY— 

English and . Everyman, 20s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
By appointment to — Majesty the Queen 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 3601 (5 lines) 
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Paper-back editions of 
famous Macmillan books 


LEWIS CARROLL 
Alice in Wonderland 


and 
Through the Looking Glass 


In one volume with all 
the Tenniel illustrations 


38 6d 


THOMAS HARDY 


Return of the Native 
4s 


SIR HUGH WALPOLE 
Judith Paris 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD 


Robbery Under Arms 
6s 


Full list of titles and prices available 
on application 


MACMILLAN 


St Martin’s Street WC 2 


Records, Stationery, Handicraft 
Materials, Music, Lending Library, 
— 


The History of Fanny Burney 


JOYCE HEMLOW 


This History does not stop with Fanny Burney’s marriage in 1793 but goes on to 1840, covering her 
years as ‘the famous Madame d’Arblay’. It reflects the lively Burney letters with their personal 
revelations, and contains new information about her contemporaries found in hitherto suppressed 
sections of the Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay. Illustrated 35s.net 27 FEBRUARY 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 


The Works of Henry Vaughan 
Edited by L. C. MARTIN 


Second edition, revised and expanded, and in one volume. Illustrated 65s. net 20 FEBRUARY 


* * * 


Marcus Clarke 


BRIAN ELLIOTT 


Marcus Clarke was an outstanding figure among colonial journalists, author of the one major nineteenth- 
century Australian novel, For the Term of His Natural Life. Witty and charming, gay, Bohemian, but 
unreliable and incapable of managing his life, especially his finances, he lived a bewilderingly frustrated 
life and died at the age of 35, exhausted and disappointed. His tragic career poignantly illustrates some 
aspects of the colonial struggle which have not been given much attention. 

Illustrated 35s. net 20 FEBRUARY 


English Historians 
Selected Passages 
Compiled by BERTRAM NEWMAN 
With a Foreword by C. V. WEDGWOOD 


This collection illustrates the progress of English historical writing since the sixteenth century, from 
More and Holinshed to Sir Winston Churchill and G. M. Trevelyan. These typical extracts from the 
works of more than sixty historians are, as far as possible, self-contained. They have been chosen not 
only for their interest to the general reader, but for the pleasure they give when read as literature. 
(ENGLISH ASSOCIATION.) 18s. met (School edition. 13s. 6d.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CLASSICAL PERSIAN LITERATURE 


PROFESSOR A. J. ARBERRY’s book is not only indispensable to specialists 
‘and students, it will also delight the general reader who has long known and 
loved his Omar Khayyam, and would like to gain a wider acquaintance with ~ 
his fellow-countrymen. About 35s. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
_SILHOUETTES IN SATIRE 


A careful selection of some of the wittiest and most pungent of Russell’s writ- 
ings. Selected and introduced by PROFESSOR ROBERT E. EGNER. 9s. 6d. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE ENGLISH LIBRARY 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND IRWIN studies the background against which 
our libraries have developed since classical times,! and the part which they 
have played in building up our present culture. About 25s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Books by C. C. HARRIS, M.A. 
Interpretation and Précis with Language Exercises 


An attempt is made in this book to provide practice in Comprehension, Interpretation, 
Précis, and Language work for pupils between 15 and 16 years of age who are pre- 
paring to sit for leaving certificate examinations. Ready March. 4s. 9d. 


Introductory Exercises in Comprehension and Expression 
For 12-year-old pupils. 3s. 6d. 


Exercises in Comprehension and Expression 
For 13-year-old pupils. 3s. 6d. 


Further Exercises in Comprehension and Expression 
For 14-year-old pupils. 3s. 6d. 


_ Graded Exercises in English 
J. H. WALSH, BA. 


This is the first of three books of exercises in English. Book I is intended for the use 
of pupils aged 11-12. Ready March. 3s. 9d. 
[Books II and III in preparation.] 


Teaching the Mother Tongue in Secondary Schools 
Prof. P. GURREY 


This book is addressed to teachers, and students in training. It deals in detail with 
the»principles on which the teaching of the mother tongue are based, the aims that 
a practical teacher should have in mind, and the reasons for focused and limited 
plans and procedures. Ready April. 12s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS 
Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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